aSuccess, Failure e of 


Leadership | 
Applauded 
By Meany 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
praised the “positive record” of 
the 85th Congress—highlighted 
by passage of the first civil rights 
statute in 82 years—but said that 
it had failed “in the area of coun- 
feracting the effects of the eco- 
nomic recession.” 


_ Assessing legislation enacted 
by Congress in the past two ses- 
sions, Meany said its achievements 
stemmed chiefly from the “respon- 
sible majority leadership” in both 
House and Senate. 

“Faced with an executive branch 
either unwilling or unable to fur- 
ther its own limited objectives,” the 
AFL-CIO president said, “the 
leadership nevertheless steered 
through the 85th Congress much 
legislation of great value and pre- 
vented some of the worst proposals 
from becoming law.” 

Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D- 
Tex.), is the Senate’s majority 
leader, and House leaders are 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) and 
Floor Leader John W. McCormack 
(D-Mass.). 

The civil rights law enacted at 
the first session, Meany said, was 
an “outstanding achievement,” 
although it should have been im- 
plemented by speedier voting of 
appropriations and confirmation 
of appointments. 


He praised Congressional pas- 
sage of the bill requiring full dis- 
closure of health and welfare funds, 
noting that passage was achieved 
despite pressures from “powerful 
insurance and big business lobbies.” 
Meany characterized as a “shame” 
the House failure to pass the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill after the Senate had 
adopted it bya vote of 88 to 1. 
“The combined opposition of the 
business groups and the Adminis- 
tration,” he said, “was too difficult 
to overcome.” 

Cites ‘Credit Side’ 

On the “credit side” of the ledger 
of the 85th Congress, Meany said, 
was enactment of depressed areas 
legislation, social security improve- 
ments, the educational measure, 
“badly needed” wage increases for 
government employes, and “modest 
steps” in the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

“On the debit side, Meany said, 
was a “major failure” in meeting 
the impact of recession, a failure 
“shared by the President.” Con- 
gress passed only a “pitifully in- 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Council Wars on “eon 


Clean-Up Gains 


Progress of 
New Units 
‘Excellent’ 


Unity House, Pa.—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany reported ex- 
cellent progress by two new un- 
ions chartered to replace unions 
expelled from the AFL-CIO for 
corrupt leadership and said that 
two other affiliates, at present un- 
der AFL-CIO monitorship, cre 
making good progress. 

Meany also told a press con- 
ference here, during the Executive 
Council’s midsummer meeting, that 
“at least 55” affiliated unions have 
taken convention or executive board 
action to put their unions in com- 
pliance with the AFL-CIO codes 
of ethical practices. Additional af- 
filiates, he said, had acted to ap- 


prove the codes but have not yet]: 
reported officially to the federa-|: 


tion. 


No union that has taken up the|} 


issue of compliance with the codes 
has rejected them, Meany said, in 
reply to a reporter’s question, and 
in view of the time necessary to 
schedule regular convention and 
board meetings, he felt “consider- 
able progress” was being made. 

All AFL-CIO affiliates were in- 
structed last February to take steps 
to comply with the codes after the 
AFL-CIO convention in December 
had approved them as basic doc- 
uments of the federation. 

Meany reported that the Amer- 
ican Bakery’ & Confectionery 
Workers, chartered at the 1957 
AFL-CIO convention, now has a 
membership of 70,000 workers out 
of 132,000 members, including 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Ike Asked to ‘Prove’ 
Civil Rights Pledges 


The burden is now on the Eisenhower Administration “to prove 


that it really means to safeguard” the civil rights of Americans, the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council declared as it closed its meeting at 


Unity House, Pa. ‘ 


The statement came shortly before the U.S. Supreme Court, sum- 


moned by Chief Justice Earl War-® 


zen by wire, met in Washington 
Aug. 28 to hear an appeal from a 
Circuit Court ruling staying its 
Teversal of’a lower court decision 
delaying the Little Rock (Ark.) 
High School integration program 
until 1961, 

In Little Rock, the Arkansas leg- 
islature, called in special session by 
Gov. Orval E. Faubus, ground out 
new laws aimed at closing Little 
Rock High School if the Supreme 
Court continues integration this 
year. 

The key bill authorized the 
Zovernor to close any school in 
the state facing forcible integra- 
tion of Negro children, It passed 


the House by 94 to 1 and the 
Senate-by 33 to 0. 

The Little Rock school board al- 
ready had delayed school reopening 
from Sept. 2 to Sept. 8 to ease 
pressure on the Supreme Court and 
the legislature. 

In another development, Solicitor 
Gen. J. Lee Rankin accepted the 


Supreme Court’s invitation to file a- 


brief and take a role in the oral 
argument. The Justice Dept. previ- 
ously had not taken an official posi- 
tion on the request for delay origi- 


nating with the Little Rock board. 


_ Removal of all legal barriers to 
the re-admission of the Negro stu- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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THREE TRADE UNION BEAUTIES, selected in a cooperative 
contest sponsored by the Detroit & Wayne County Federation of 
Labor and the Wayne County CIO Council, will decorate Detroit’s 


Labor Day parade. 


From left to right are “Miss AFL,” Corrine 


Ann Pankewicz of Office Employes Local 10; “Miss Labor Day,” 


Loretta Moore, of Auto Workers 


Local 174, and “Miss CIO,” Flo 


Haws, also from UAW Local 174. 


Auto Firms Face Showdown: 


UAW Pledged Full 


AFL-CIO 


Support 


Detroit—Bolstered by an AFL-CIO Executive Council pledge 
of the “full moral and financial support” of the united labor move- 
ment, the Auto Workers appeared headed toward a mid-Septem- 


ber contract showdown with the automobile industry’s “Big Three.” 


Meeting at Unity House, Pa., 


backing of the 13.5-million-mem-® 


ber AFL-CIO to the Auto Workers. 
It directed Pres. Gedrge Meany to 
set up a standby committee “to 
raise funds and to give practical 
support organizationally and _fi- 
nancially to the UAW and its mem- 
bers” in the event of a strike or 
lockout. 


Meany Names Committee 

Meany promptly named the fol- 
lowing Executive Council members 
to constitute the committee: 

George Harrison, president of 
the Railway Clerks; James B. 
Carey, president of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; David 
Dubinsky, president of the Ladies 
Garment Workers; David J. Mc- 


Donald, president of the Steel-| 


workers; Al J. Hayes, president of 
the Machinists; Joseph A. Beirne, 
president of the Communications 
Workers, and Joseph D. Keenan, 
president of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 


As the UAW neared what its gen- © 


the ceuncil gave the unqualified 


eral executive board warned would 
be the “day of decision,” a series 
of sporadic walkouts occurred at 
(Continued on Page 4) 


3rd Convention Set 
For San Francisco 


Unity House, Pa. — The 
third constitutional conven- 
tion of the AFL-CIO will be 
held in San Francisco Sept. 
17-25, 1959, AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany announced 
here. 

The Executive Council set 
its next meeting for Nov. 6 in 
Washington and voted to hold 
its midwinter meeting in the 
same city on Feb. 16. 

The founding convention 
of the AFL-CIO was held in 
New York City on Dec. 5, 
1955; the second convention 
took place in Atlantic City. on 


Dec. 5, 1957. 


Eisenhower 
Economic 


Policy Hit 
Unity House, Pa.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council voiced 
sharp criticism of Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s economic policies, called 
for bold federal leadership in the 
fight for civil rights, and mar- 
shaled united labor’s full re- 
sources to aid the Auto Workers 
in contract negotiations with the 
“Big Three” automobile manu- 
facturers, 

Winding up its midsummer ses- 
sion here, the council also lashed 
the Administration’s “political chi- 
canery” on the Kennedy-Ives bill 
and. urged White House approval 
of labor-backed bills liberalizing 


social security benefits and provid- 
ing funds for area redevelopment. 


Other Actions Taken 

In other actions, the council: 

@ Endorsed the landing of Amer- 
ican and British troops in the mid- 
east to protect the territorial in- 
tegrity of Lebanon and Jordan, de- 
claring that a serious threat to 
world peace had been “prevented 
by these military steps.” (See story, 
Page 4.) 


@ Recommended ouster of the 
corrupt-led Teamsters and Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers from 
membership in the Intl. Trade Sec- 
retariats. (See story, Page 3.) 


@ Accepted the resignation ‘of 
James C. Petrillo from the Execu- 
tive Council and promptly elected 
the’ retired Musicians president as 
a “vice president emeritus of the 
AFL-CIO.” (See story, Page 3.) 

Statements Summarized 

Here is a summary of the major 
statements issued by the council: 

Economy—Warned that unem- 
ployment would run above six per- 
cent for the next 18 months and 
outlined a five-point program— 
including higher wages, reduced 
corporate profits, tax relief for 
low and middle-income families, 
adoption of federal unemployment 
insurance. standards, and stepped- 
up government spending—aimed at 
putting America back to work. (See 
story, Page 2.) 

Prices—Sharply rapped the steel > 
and aluminum industries for “un- 
justifiable” price increases and 
criticized the Administration for its 
return to a policy of tightening 
money supplies in the face of un- 
used productive capacity and high 
unemployment levels. The coun- 
cil said that curtailment of credit 
was a “major cause” of the cur- 
rent recession. (See story, Page 
2.) 

Area Redevelopment — Strongly 
urged Pres. Eisenhower to sign the 


|$275 million area redevelopment 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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POLITICAL RALLY in Los Angeles was addressed by Pres. Jo- 
seph A.. Beirne of the Communications Workers and California’s 
Attorney Gen. Pat Brown, Democratic candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate, shown here with officials of the Greater Los Angeles CIO Coun- 


cil, which sponsored the meeting. 


Warning On Inflation 


Sounded by 


Council 


Unity House, Pa.—“Unjustifiable” price increases by the steel 
and aluminum industries, coupled with the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s return to its “tight-money policy,” will “make for a declining 
and contracted economy,” the AFL-CIO Executive Council warned 


here. 


At its mid-summer meeting, the® 


council adopted a vigorous state- 
ment analyzing the nation’s spiral- 
ing cost of living and sharply 
criticizing the “administered pric- 
ing policies” of the country’s big 
industries. 

The latest steel price increase 
was the 23rd since World War II, 
the council pointed out. Its state- 
ment noted that the leading steel 
companies made “a rather hand- 
some profit” during the first six 
months of 1958, even though they 
operated at less than 55 percent of 
capacity. 

As steel production goes up, 
the council said, these profits 
would have increased “substan- 
tially” even at old price levels. . 
At the new prices, rising produc- 
tion will “guarantee soaring prof- 
its.” 

The council jibed at the alumi- 
num industry, which cut prices 
two cents per pound earlier this 
year, but promptly followed the 
steel industry’s example and pushed 
its prices back up. “As a result,” 
the AFL-CIO leadership said, “the 
1959 model cars will probably car- 
ty a higher price tag.” 

In the face of these inflationary 


AFL-CIO Gift 
Opens Hillquit 
Chair Drive 


New York—The AFL-CIO has 
donated $20,000 from the William 
Green Memorial Fund to kick off 
a campaign to finance a chair in 
labor and social institutions at 
Brandeis University in memory of 
Morris Hillqut, prominent labor 
attorney and political leader of the 
early 1900s. 

Paul Hall, president of the Sea- 
farers Intl. Union and chairman 
of the labor committee to raise 
funds for the project, also an- 
nounced a pledge of $10,000 from 
the SIU and $1,000 from Local 3 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has promised to 
match the total contribution by 
other unions. 

Treasurer of the memorial com- 
mittee is Shelly Appleton of 
ILGWU Local 99, and Joseph Tu- 
vim, manager of ILGWU Local 
142, is secretary of the group. 

Serving. as honorary chairmen 
are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D-N. Y.), and Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
Velt, 


pressures, the council said, Pres. 
Eisenhower has confined himself 
to urging labor and management 
“to use restraint in their wage und 
price policies.” But the Federai 
Reserve Board has authorized a 
rise in interest rates, “thus renew- 
ing the tight-money policy of the 
Administration.” 

“It should be fresh in the 
memories of government offi- 
cials, including those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board,” said the 
council, “that the tight-money 
policy, up through August and 
even into November 1957, was 
a major cause in bringing on the 
sharpest of the post-World War 
II recessions.” 

The Executive Council declared 
that “inflation can and will be con- 
strained by positive actions de- 
signed to promote job opportuni- 
ties, to increase incomes, to expand 
production, and to deal with ad- 
munistered price. activities of large 
corporations in the basic American 
industries.” 

The council accused the Eisen- 
hower Administration with tending 
to “confuse price stability and in- 
flation controls with stabilized or 
even declining production and em- 
ployment.” 


Proclaim Sept. 1-7 
Union Label Week 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has proclaimed the 
period beginning Labor Day 
as Union Label Week and 
calied on all union members 
to observe it. 

His endorsement was given 
in a statement to Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph Lewis of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept., which sponsors 
the annual celebration. 

“With labor being continu- 
ally hammered from all 
sides,” he wrote, “there is no 
greater ty than dur- 
ing Union Label Week, Sept. 
1-7, to prove to the nation 
that organized labor actively 
supports the union label, the 


union shop card and the 
union service button by buy- 
ing union-made goods. 
“During Union Label Week, 
we bring to the attention of 
the general public the fact 
that trade unions and their 
members are important to all 
citizens of every city and 
town.” 


[AFL-CIO Outlines on Sa 
ITo Put America to Work | 


‘Unity: Kccos, Pa.—Forecasting ‘unemployment running at the. rate of 6 percent or more for the 
next 18°*months unless the current economic trend is reversed, the AFL-CIO Executive Council - 


‘Hined a broad, five-point program designed td put America back to work. 


Concluding its mid-summer meeting here, the council said the nation “cannot be smug or com. 
placent in the face of continuing large-scale unemployment.” Jobléssness, it said, “will not simply 


evaporate in an economy with a®— 


growing labor force and a more 
productive technology,” adding that 


4) what is needed is “a rapid and gen- 


eral upturn in sales, production and 

employment.” 

; Program Recommended ; 
The five-point program recom- 


:|mended by the council included: 


e@ Higher wages and salaries to 
offset the fact that “the buying 
power of wages and salaries has 
lagged” in the past 18-months. 

e A cut in the profit margins of 
“business in general, and the ma- 
jor manufacturing corporations in 
particular,” which would be offset 
by increased sales and higher 


productivity, giving industry greater |. 


profits through a higher sales vol- 
ume. 

e@ Overhauling the federal tax 
structure to provide an “equitable 
basis” for raising revenues and to 
strengthen consumer buying power. 
The council. specifically recom- 
mended reducing the tax burden of 
low and middle-income families 
through an increase in individual 
exemptions. 

An additional $9 billion.in tax 

revenue could be raised to offset 
any losses to the federal treas- 


Council Hails 
Bill Boosting 


IOASI Benefits 


Unity House, Pa.—Passage of 
the bill carrying.7 percent increases 
in social security benefits was 
hailed by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council in a resolution that called 
on Pres. Eisenhower to sign the 
measure. 

“While this measure does not go 
nearly as far in improving social 
insurance legislation as we of the 
AFL-CIO had urged,” the resolu- 
tion said, “it provides substantial 
improvement now to the security 
of millions of retired and older 
workers and to surviving families. 

“Through a better system of 
public assistance, it improves the 
aid for the -less fortunate and 
needy. The bill strengthens the 
financial integrity of our social 
imsurance system.” : 

The resolution voiced regret that 
administration veto threats forced 
Congress to cut more than $90 mil- 


jlion from funds earmarked in the 


original House bill for aid to the 
needy aged, blind, disabled and 
dependent children. 

“However,” it continued “there 
is still enough substantial improve- 
ment in the bill to warrant its ap- 
proval and we trust the President 
will sign the measure.” 


Members Control 
UIU Welfare Fund 


Philadelphia—In a move de- 
signed to broaden rank-and-file 
control of the Upholsterers’ Health 
and Welfare Fund, the board of 
trustees has voted voluntarily to 


| strip itself of previous administra- 
| tive and operational powers. 


Responsibility for the fund will 
be turned over to representative 


| delegates, chosen through secret- 


ballot elections, who have been 
serving in an advisory capacity in 


the establishment of insurance ben-| - 
jefit schedules and payment of 
‘| claims. 


’ Under the new. procedure, the 
delegates will exercise direct con- 
trol in the administration, regula- 
tion and policing of all phases of 
the Upholsterers’ welfare fund op- 
erations, ¥: 


ury, the council pointed out, by 
“eliminating the loopholes of 
special tax privileges to corpora- 
tions and wealthy families.” Tax 
reforms, the statement added, 
should be given “top priority” by 
- 86th Congress. 

-@ Enactment of federal legista- 
tion to provide “permanent uniform 
minimum standards for state. un- 
employment insurance systems,” 
aimed at broadening coverage to 
include more jobless, increasing and 
standardizing benefits, extending 
payments for a longer period, and 


removing “harsh liability and dis. 
qualification provisions.” 

e@ Increasing federal govern. 
ment expenditures “to meet the 
nation’s needs.” In addition to de. 


fense spending as dictated by secu-. 
.|rity requirements, the council said. 


there was an “obvious” need for 


federal government expenditure to- 


provide aid for education, dis. 
tressed areas, housing, urban re. 
newal, conservation, and develop- 
ment of natural resources, which 
the council classified as “long-neg- 
lected public services.” 


Ike Urged to Approve 
(Depressed Area Bill 


. Unity House, Pa—The AFL-CIO Executive Council strongly 
urged Pres. Eisenhower to sign the area redevelopment bill passed 
by Congress in the face of forecasts of a presidential veto. 

The measure, designed to provide aid to communities with 
chronic problems of unemployment and underemployment, was the 


first on this subject to reach the® 


White House. 


“In your economic report of 
1956,” the council wired the Presi- 
dent, “you correctly stated ‘the fate 
of distressed communities is a mat- 
ter of national as well as local con- 
cern.” In your campaign for the 
presidency and in the platform of 
the Republican party adequate fed- 
eral aid to eradicate the spreading 
cancer of chronic area distress was 
solemnly pledged. 

“The Area Redevelopment Act 
is a well-conceived and construc- 
tive bill. It is not a partisan meas- 
ure. It combines the best features 
or proposals initially made by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

“In the face of long-neglected 
need of the stricken areas and of 
your pledge to help them, we hope 
you will sign the pact. More than 
two-thirds of the proposed author- 
ization is for loans that will be re- 
paid with interest. Neither eco- 
nomy nor any other argument can 
justify a veto,” © 


The Senate three months ago 
approved a bill authorizing $379 
million in loans and grants to 
distressed communities. The 
House, in its final week of the 
session, cut the figure to $275 
million, a slash the Senate ace 

cepted after agreement in a con- 
ference committee, 


A last-minute effort to cut the 
authorization to $50 million in 
loans, the. sum the Administration 
had favored, was deféated by a 
voice vote in the House. The final 
vote came in spite of warnings 


AFL-CIO Publishes 
Steward’s Manual 


A new “AFL-CIO Manual 
for Shop Stewards,” fruit of 
two years. of preparatory 
work, has been published by 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Ede 
cation.. 

The manual is for Nr 
use and is not intended to 
supplant similar manuals pre- 
pared by international unions 
which deal with the specific 
problems of specific indus- 
tries. 

Copies may be ordered 
from the department at AFL- 
CIO headquarters, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Prices: 20 cents 
per copy; 10 to 99 copies, 17 
cents each; 100 to 999 copies, 
15 cents each; 1,000 or more 
copies, 13 cents each, 


from some Republicans that it 
faced almost certain veto. 

The AFL-CIO had given strong 
support to the more generous Sen- 
ate version. It had opposed the 
$50 million Administration pro- 
gram as “inadequate.” 

The bill would establish an Area 
Redevelopment Administration in 
the Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. A revolving fund for 
loans to both cities and rural areas 
would be used for projects which 
would create employment, includ- 
ing industrial developments that 
might attract new jobs to the com- 
munities, 


First Defense 
Fund Created 
By Engravers 


New Orleans, La.— The 57th 
convention of the Photoengravers 
voted to set up a $100,000 defense 
fund, first in the union’s history, to 
be used in case of strikes or pos- 
sible legal disputes. 

The delegates approved its cre- 
ation after Pres. Wilfrid -T. Con- 
nell explained that new needs had 
arisen although in the past a de- 
fense reserve was not required even 


.|in so-called “right-to-work” states, 


where the main obstacles have been 
to organizing. 

The convention alsq voted for a 
continuing program of organiza- 
tion despite the difficulties in “right- 
to-work” states. Emphasis was 
placed on extension of the drive to 
organize in plants in fields where 
the union already has some mem- 
bers. 

The union reviewed the early 
operation of its international pen- 
sion plan, which was approved 
at last year’s convention and 
went into effect in April. Sever- 
al proposed amendments to the 
plan were defeated,.but it was 
necessary to approve a number 
of constitutional changes, 


The program provides monthly 
retirement benefits to members over 
65 who have been in the union for 
at least 20 years, as well as bene- 
fits during periods of unemploy- 
ment, disability and illness. 

Connell, Sec.-Treas. Henry F. 


| Schmal and other international of- 


ficers were re-elected. Mrs. G. 
Russell Harvey, Toronto, was elec- 
ted president of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, and Mrs. Cletus Shanley, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, 
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Executive Council 
Ends Full Session 


(Continued from Page 1); 
pill. The council reminded the Pres- 
jdent that his campaign speeches 
and the Republican party platform 
contained solemn pledges “to erad- 
jcate the spreading cancer of 
chronic area distress.” (See story, 
Page 2.) 


Social Security—Hailed adoption 
by Congress of amendments to 
boost social security. payments, de- 
claring that while the measure fell 
short of AFL-CIO recommenda- 
tions it still provided “substantial 
improvement.” (See story, Page 
2.) 


Labor Bill—Charged the Admin- 
jstration with having been part of 
an alliance which torpedoed the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, and accused Eis- 
enhower of “political chicanery” for 
then calling for legislation on the 
eve of congressional adjournment. 
Conceding that the labor bill was 
“not perfect,” the council called it 
“the best that could be obtained,” 


and said the Administration killed |. 


the bill because it wanted “a politi- 
cal issue” rather than reform. (See 
story, Page 4.) 


Auto Workers—Pledged the “full 
moral and financial” support of 
the 13.5-million-member AFL-CIO 
to the Auto Workers, now nearing 
a showdown in contract talks with 
General Motors, Ford and Chrys- 
Jer, and authorized a standby com- 
mittee “to raise funds and to give 
practical support” in the eyent of a 
strike or lockout. (See story, Page 
1.) 


Civil Rights — Criticized some 
state officials for having prepared 
“massive evasion” of court orders 
to integrate schools, declaring de- 
pial of civil rights “must be dealt 
with as subversion.” The council 
said “the burden is now on the Ad- 
mninistration to prove that it means 


Council Gets Top 
News Coverage 


Unity House, Pa. — Newsmen 
covering the summer meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
here filed an average of 20,000 
words a day with their papers to 
tell the story of the AFL-CIO’s 
continuing drive on corruption and 
its position on national and inter- 
National affairs. 

About 25 newsmen covered the 
session at the ILGWU summer 
camp including radio, ee 
and magazine writers. 


Meany Cites Major 
Clean-Up Progress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Canadian membership, originally 
in the Bakery Workers Union ex- 
pelled by the AFL-CIO. 

The ABC is scheduled to hold 
its first convention in Atlantic City 
in September and elections now 
taking place are expected to swell 
its membership ranks. 

Meany told newsmen the over- 
whelming vietories by the ABC in 
NLRB elections proves that “when 
you get workers to act in a free 
atmosphere, they will vote against 
Corruption.” 

Of 186 elections reported to the 
Executive Council, the ABC re- 
Ceived 85.8 percent of the total 
Votes, the expelled Bakery Work- 
ers received 10 percent; no-union, 
2.7 percent; other unions, 1.4 per- 
cent. 

The only large election lost by | a: 
the ABC, Meany said, was in Los 
Angeles, where the new union was 
Squeezed out by 100 votes out of 
about 2,300 cast. 

On the Laundry Workers, Meany 
Teported that the new union, re- 


to safeguard the civil rights of 
American citizens” by upholding 


the Civil Rights Law of 1957. (See}] 


Lithographers 
Quit; Refused 
To End Raids 


Unity House, 
gamated Lithographers disaffiliated 
from the AFL-CIO after a long 
history of failure to comply with 
decisions of the Executive Council 
and the no-raiding-agreement um- 
pire. 

Faced with charges of violating 
the federation’s constitution, the 
36,000 member union, a former 
CIO affiliate, told the Executive 
Council it would rather disaffiliate 
than accept the decisions on juris- 
diction and raiding. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told reporters that while he sym- 
pathized with the union’s prob- 
lems and was “very sorry to see 
this happen,” it was essentially a 
“case of very stupid leadership.” 

He pointed out that figures on 
raiding showed that in 1956 the 
union’s efforts to gain members 
from other unions had been “very 
unsuccessful.” The Lithographers 
picked up 19 members and lost 42 
for a net loss of 23 members over 
the year, he said. 

Reject Umpire’s Ruling 

The union, Meany said, has con- 
sistently refused to accept decisions 
handed down by David Cole, no- 
raiding-agreement umpire, or com- 
ply with decision reached by an 
Executive Council subcommittee. 

The decision to disaffiliate in 
effect was a signal te AFL-CIO 
unions that the Lithographers 
were trying to raid, that the 
Situation is now on a “catch-as- 
catch-can” basis, Meany said. 

The Lithographers executive 
council had voted to disaffiliate 
from the AFL-CIO a day prior to 
its appearance before the federa- 
tion’s council. It said the basis for 
the action was the “failure and re- 
fusal of the AFL-CIO to uphold 
the rights of the Amalgamated” in 
jurisdictional disputes. 

The Lithographers were first 
chartered by the AFL in 1906 and 
disaffiliated from the former fed- 
eration in 1945 because of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. It affiliated with 
the CIO in 1946 and became part 
of the AFL-CIO at the time of 
merger. 


placing the corruption-dominated 
group expelled by the AFL-CIO, 
has about 25,000 members out of 
40,000 membership of the ex- 
pelled union. This does not in- 
clude some 30,000 members of 
the Cleaning and Dye House Work- 
ers which joined the expelled un- 
ion. 

On the United Textile Workers 
and the Distillery Workers, the 
council voted to continue them un- 
der AFL-CIO monitorship, and 
Meany said both unions are mak- 
ing good progress on clean-up 
campaigns and are operating in 
accord with the ethical practices 
policies of the federation. 

In both cases, he said he was 
“very much pleased with the prog- 
ress being made.” 

Meany announced also that the 
agreement between the Building 
and Construction Trades Dept. and 
the Industrial Union Dept. has been 
implemented, and several two-man 
teams have been set up to make 
on-the-spot investigations of dis- 


Pa.—The Amal- e 


NLRB election. 


ANOTHER LOCAL devoted to clean trade unionism was set up 
when the American Bakery & Confectionery Workers presented a 


charter to Local 20, Little Falls, N. 
emony are (left to right) Recording Sec. Mary McNeil, ABC Intl. 
Rep. Kenneth McLellan, Pres. John Loffin, Trustee Sam Baird and 
Sec. Martin Bacon. The local routed the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers, expelled by the AFL-CIO, by a vote of 84 to 33 in an 


Secretariats _ 


Asked to Oust 
& . 
Corrupt Units 
Unity House, Pa—The AFL- 
TO Executive Council has recom: ~ 
mended that the Teamsters and the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
be ousted from membership in the 
Intl. Trade Secretariats because of 
the “corrupt” leadership of the two 
unions. 
In a statement.adopted at its mid- 
summer meeting here, the council 
pointed out that the two organiza- 
tions were expelled from the AFL- 
CIO at the 1957 convention “after 
full hearings under the democratic 
procedures,” because the leadership 
of both unions was corrupt and be- 
cause they had pursued “anti-union: 
policies against the interests of their 
members.” 


Welcomed Mine Workers 


The secretariats are international 
bodies which accept as affiliates 


J. Shown at the presentation cer- 


Civil Rights 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘dents to the high school was urged 


by the Justice Dept. in the brief it 
filed with the Supreme Court be- 
fore-the hearing got under way. 


At his Aug. 27 press confererice, 


‘Pres. Eisenhower in answer to a 


question, acknowledged he might 
have told friends school integration 
should proceed more slowly. He 
continued his refusal to express a 
personal opinion on Supreme Court 
decisions, outlawing school integra- 
tion. 

In discussing integration in 
Los Angeles, Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers said that “time to work 
out constructive measures in an 
honest effort to comply is one 
thing; time used as a cloak to 
achieve complete defiance of the 
law of the land is quite another.” 


In its statement, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council said that de- 
fiance of the law and denial of con- 


Professionals 


Union Benefits 


Los Angeles — Teachers, engi- 
neers and other professionals 
“might well ponder” what a union 
can gain for them, Executive Sec. 
Joseph T. DeSilva of Retail Clerks. 
Local 770 pointed out as a rate 
of $4 an hour for pharmacists 
went into effect. 

“Local 770 and our sister 
Retail Clerks unions, we believe, 
have shown how professionals 
can make practical progress 
while maintaining professional 
dignity and status,” he said, 

“This increase, in addition to the 
standards of professional duties 
written into our union contract, 
constitutes recognition of the status 
of the pharmacist,” DeSilva said. 


Puerto Rico Publishes" 
Spanish Union Manual 


bor Relations of the University of 
Puerto Rico has published a Span- 
ish translation of the Textile Work- 
ers Union pamphlet, “20 Questions 
and Answers for Union Stewar 


.Clarence Senior, chief of the 
Migration Division of the Puerto 
Rican Labor Dept. office here, said 
that the manual “has been found 
helpful in Puerto Rico,” where 
some 10 AFL-CIO unions are now 


putes and aid in settlement. 


tke Askedio ‘Prove’ 


stitutional rights 
Americanism” and “must be dealt 
with as subversion.” 


, free public schools,” 


-]of the law.” 


Told to Ponder |‘ 


free trade unions in their particular 
jurisdiction. The Teamsters are 
members of the Intl. Transport 
Workers Federation, and the Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers are ~ 
affiliated with the Intl. Food & 
Drink Workers Federation. 

The Executive Council speci- 
fied that its opposition to meme 
bership of the Teamsters and the 
Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers in the trade secretariats\is not 
simply because these unions are 
no longer in the AFL-CIO. “In 
a number of cases, such as that 
of the United Mine Workers,” 
said a council statement, “we 
welcomed the fact that the in- 
ternational labor movement ac- 
cepted into membership unions 
not affiliated with the AFL-CIO.” 


The federation’s position is based 
“on the clearly established anti- 
trade union character” of the 
leadership of the two unions, said 
the council, and is consistent with 
the stand taken “in relation to 
unions pursuing policies designed 
to further the interests of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy.” 


Petrillo Named to 
Honorary Position 


Unity House, Pa. — Accepting 
his resignation as one of its mem- 
bers “with sincere and real re- 
gret,” the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council unanimously named James 
C. Petrillo, recently resigned presi- 
dent of the Musicians, as “vice 
president emeritus of the AFL- 
CIO.” 

The action was taken, the coun- 
cil said in a resolution, “so that 
we can, from time to time, call 
on him for the counsel we know 
that we shall need.” 

Declaring that Petrillo had “con- 


Pledges 


“is not good 


“We call upon all good Ameri- 
cans to rally to the defense of 
the council 
said, “and of equal opportunity 
of all American children to ob- 
tain free education in them. 

“We call for the acceptance of 
our nation’s law as laid down by 
the nation’s courts. Above all, 
we call for law and order in 
resolving the problem in which 
the good of our children is at 
issue. We appeal to our mem- 
bers to do their part in working 
for orderly, democratic realiza- 
tion of labor’s goal of free 
schools open to all American 
children.” 

The council hailed the Circuit 
Court for its ruling in the Little 


Rock case rejecting “delay of jus- 
tice in the face of mob defiance 


“Indeed,” the council continued, 
ither weakening or withdrawal of 
a court order in response to vio- 
lence and unlawful acts can only 
lead to a complete breakdown in 
the administration of justice... . 
Contempt for the courts is not con- 
sistent with good citizenship.” 

In other matters, the statement 
welcomed Senate confirmation of 
Assistant Atty. Gen. William W. 
White, who will head a new Civil 
Rights Div. in the Justice Dept.; 
called for action under the 1957 


New York—The Institute of La-|/ 


conducting organizing campaigns, | 


Civil Rights Act; welcomed pledges 
by Senators of both parties to revise 
Rule 22 to permit cloture of de- 
bate, and urged all unions and their 
members actively to support the 
AFL-CIO’s anti - discrimination 


tributed sage advice and devoted 
service, wise counsel and a warm 
understanding of human nature, 
wit and wisdom” to council meet- 
ings, the resolution hailed “his long 
contributions to the trade union 


stand. 


movement.” 


ing cases and the number of 


meeting here. 


number fell off shpephy from 
1957. 


merger. 


Inter-Union Raiding Cases 
Drop Sharply in Last Year 


Unity House, Pa.—A sharp drop in the number of raid- 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to the Executive Council 


Meany said the effective application of the no-raiding and 
merger agreements had reduced the number of raiding cases 
from 820 im.1953 to 270 in 1957. The figures are based on 
petitions filed with the National Labor Relations Board. 

In terms of members affected by raids, Meany said, the 


The no-raiding agreement was signed in 1953 between then 
AFL and CIO unions and was the first step toward eventual 


workers involved was reported 


bescates in 1953 to 17,000 in 
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Council set up at the Rock Island, Ill., County Fair. Del Williams, 
president of the IUC, and Kay Coppens, candidate for County 
Democratic queen, are shown with exhibits of products of all locals 
of AFL-CIO affiliates in the area. 


UAW Pledged Full 


Federation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
various plants. Restive under har- 
assing tactics, particularly a sharp 
curtailment of time for processing 
grievances, union members engaged 
in work stoppages that hampered 
the start of 1959 model production. 

Major grievances leading to the 
halting of work revolved around 
company practices in recalling laid- 
off workers without regard to 
seniority rights. At Chrysler, UAW 
members stopped work when the 
company put some of them on over- 
time schedules rather than call back 
some workers currently jobless. 


The council was caustic in its 
criticism of General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler for having 
“stubbornly refused to . . . bar- 
gain in good faith” during the 
five-month period in which the 
UAW was negotiating on its 11- 
point proposal aimed at increased 
job security and higher purchas- 
ing power. 


It noted that the auto firms had 
advanced only one proposal, for a 
two-year extension of the old con- 
tract on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis, 
adding that the idea originally was 
set forth a year ago by GM’s just- 
retired Pres. Harlow Curtice. 

Misrepresentation Charged 

The Big Three, said the council 
statement, have compounded their 
refusal to bargain by “grossly and 
fantastically” misrépresenting the 
UAW’s demands and by “hypo- 
critically” posing as “champions of 
the consumer against inflation.” 


“That this pose is a hollow 
sham,” said the AFL-CIO leader- 
ship, “is clear both from the cor- 
porations’ profiteering price pol- 
icies and from their repeated 
rejections” of various union 
proposals aimed at meeting the 
needs of UAW members with- 
out causing higher prices. 


The council lauded the rank- 
and-file of the UAW for having 
worked for 13 weeks without con- 
tracts following termination of the 
agreements by the companies over 
the Memorial Day weekend. 

“They deserve the admiration 
and commendation of all trade 
unionists for the remarkable dis- 
cipline and solidarity they have dis- 
played during those weeks in the 
face of great provocation,” the 
statement declared. 


Signs of Showdown 


There were growing signs here 
that the showdown between the 
UAW and the “Big Three” would 
come within the next three weeks. 
Earlier this month, the union’s ex- 
ecutive board deferred a vote on 


Support 


gaining teams for strike authoriza- 
tion. 

At that time, UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther said the union wanted 
to make “one more effort to re- 
solve the issues at the bargaining 
table.” But he warned that if it 
became necessary to strike, the 
walkout would take place “before 
the 1959 models are in full produc- 
tion.” Asked at a press conference 
if the decision would be made at 
the next regular executive board 
meeting the last week in Septem- 
ber, Reuther said “I doubt it will 
keep that long.” 

Executive board approval of 
strike action, and the formal ‘set- 
ting of a deadline, are the only 
steps that remain to be taken. Se- 
cret written balloting among the 
UAW’s rank-and-file resulted in a 
9-to-1 majority in favor of a walk- 
out at all three of the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 


COPE Issues Booklet 
On Getting Out Vote 


A new leaflet on “How to Get 
Out the Vote,” intended as a guide 
to leaders of local unions and city 
and county central bodies, has been 
prepared by the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education and 
is ready for distribution. Identi- 
fied as COPE Publication No. 43, 
it is available in limited quantities 
from COPE, 815 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Kennedy-Ives Bill. 
unacceptable even the slightest 


ment. 


cally inspired. 


unanimous demands from its bar-| 


AFL-CIO Blasts Eisenhower 
For ‘Politics’ on Kennedy-Ives 


- Unity House, P. 


Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council blasted Pres. Eisenhower for “political chi. 


canery” in calling for congressional passage of a labor bill less than 48 hours after his Administration 
had joined in scuttling the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
The President had said, only three days before the 85th Congress adjourned, that there was “stil] 


time” to pass a labor bill. The Executive Council said this statement was “an obvious attempt to- 


preserve a political issue rather 
than genuinely to seek legislative 
reform,” since it was issued virtu- 
ally on the day of adjournment. 
Point-by-Point Challenge 

The council issued a critical, 
point-by-point analysis of Eisen 
hower’s stated objections to the 
Kennedy-Ives measure. It pointed 


‘| out that the “alleged reasons” given 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNION LABEL isbcldncts da services 
is emphasized by a booth which-the Four County Industrial Union 


by the President for his “politically- 
inspired action” of calling for legis- 
lation.at the eleventh hour “do not 
stand the test of common sense.” 
Conceding that the measure 
was not perfect, the council said: 
“Hardly any bill passed by the 
Congress is. But the Kennedy- 
Ives bill is the best that could be 
obtained if there was any bill at 
all to be enacted.” 

Answering the White House 
charge that the bill weakened Taft- 
Hartley, the AFL-CIO leaders de- 
clared: “This is astounding since 
the Taft-Hartley amendments in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill have virtually all 
been endorsed by the President in 
campaign speeches and recommen- 
dations to Congress.” 

The President’s claim that the 


Harrison and 
Potofsky Go 
To TUC Meet 


AFL-CIO Vice Presidents George 
M. Harrison and Jacob S. Potof- 
sky have left for England as AFL- 
CIO fraterrial delegates ‘to the an- 
nual conference of the British 
Trades Union Congress, opening 
Sept. 1 in Bournemouth. 

Harrison is chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Intl. Affairs Committee 
and president of the Railway 
Clerks. Potofsky is former chair- 
man of the committee and presi- 
dent of the Clothing Workers. Both 
have long records of participation 
in the international labor move- 
ment. 

-The threat of unemployment ap- 
peared to be a major concern of 
the TUC convention. Several un- 
ions have proposed complaints that 
“full employment is being under- 
mined,” while the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union ‘has asked the 
conference to demand that the gov- 
ernment do everything possible to 
provide work for men who lose 
their jobs. 


Text of Statement 
On Labor Bill Defeat 


The following statement on House defeat of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was issued by the AFL-CIO Executive Council: 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council is deeply disappointed by 
yesterday’s action in the House of Representatives in killing the| » 


Although this measure was not perfect, and imposed substantial 
regulations on the labor movement, we supported it in the public 
interest as, on balance, a much-needed reforne measure. Our action 
was in direct contrast to that of the NAM which evidently found 


regulation of management and 


middleman wrong-doing in the labor management field. 

We agree with Sen. Kennedy and Sen. Ives that the majority 
in the House of Reprensentatives did a major disservice to the public 
and to the decent elements in the labor movement and in manage- 


An unholy alliance of the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the reactionary Republican leadership of the House, the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the United Mine Workers wrecked 
the bill. We deplore the, role of Sec. of Labor Mitchell, whose 
opposition to constructive reform legislation was obviously politi- 


Notwithstanding the failure of Congress to enact this measure, 
the labor movement will continue to fight corruption and racketeering 
within and without the labor movement, 


bill.failed to provide adequate ma- 
chinery for enforcement was coun- 
tered by the council, which said 
it “completely ignores the fact” 
that the bill was amended, at the 
request of Labor Sec. James P. 


"| Mitchell, to incorporate “subpena 


and- other enforcement powers,” 
and that it contained enforcement 
sanctions far beyond those request- 
ed by the Administration. “This 
charge,” said the Executive Coun- 
cil, “is out of the whole cloth.” 
The council said that President’s 
observation that the bill did not 


| provide recognition of state re- 


sponsibility in labor matters was 
“similarly without foundation.” The 
bill, the council declared, gave 4 
mandate to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to eliminate the no- 
man’s land that it created during 
the Eisenhower Administration “by 
refusing to assume jurisdiction of 
labor disputes involving interstate 
commerce.” 

“We do not understand,” the 
council’s statement continued, “the 
President’s statement that the bill 
fails to deal with ‘blackmail pick- 
eting.’ The bill contains a specific 
provision outlawing this _ type of 
picketing.” 


Council Backs Troop 


Landings in 


Mideast 


Unity House, Pa.~—The AFL-CIO Executive Council expressed 
its approval of the landings of U.S. Marines in Lebanon and Brit- 
ish forces in Jordan, but added that these temporary military meas- 
ures “do not by themselves constitute the answer to the political, 
economic and social problems confronting the Middle East.” 


“A chain reaction” which would 
serve “the interests of Soviet im- 
perialism, jeopardize world peace” 
and endanger the “integrity” of 
Lebanon and Jordan was prevented 
by the Anglo-American action, a 
statement by the council declared. 

The council said that problems 
in the Middle East were caused 
_by the growing desire of the 
Arab peoples “to attain greater 
self-respect, unity and a better 
life,” as well as by Soviet “ma- 
chinations to distort these lauda- 
ble desires.” 

The statement declared that the 
Executive Council “welcomed” 
Pres. Eisenhower’s address before 
the special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly empha- 
sizing social and economic recon- 
struction and improvement of liv- 
ing standards in the Middle East. 

Council’s Six Proposals 

The council statement, issued 
prior to the UN’s acceptance of 
an Arab plan, made the following 
proposals: 

1. The UN should seek a solu- 
tion in compliance with the princi- 
ples enunciated by India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru in April 1955, call- 
ing for mutual respect for territorial 


Ethics Committee 
To Receive Award 


Columbus, O.—The 1958 
Social Justice Award of the 
Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion will be presented to the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Committee in recognition of 
its achievements in promoting 
high standards for the labor 
movement, the foundation 
announced here, 


Presentation will be made 
at a dinner in Washington 
Nov. 13, according to the 
foundation’s executive direc. 
tor, Dr. Clair M. Cook. 
Speakers and program details 
will be announced later. 

.The 1957 award was made 
to former Sen, Herbert Leh- 
man (D-N.Y.), Father John 
La Farge and the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King in recogni- 
tion of their work in race re- 
lations. Previous recipients 
have included AFL-CIO Pres, 
George Meany and AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the Auto Work- 
ers, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Thurgood Marshall and Fior- 
ello LaGuardia. 


integrity and sovereignty, non-ag- 
gression, non-interference in inter- 
nal affairs, equality and peaceful 
relations. 

2. Thé UN should establish a 
Commission to Preserve Peace in 
the Middle East, accompanied by 
an adequate UN military force, 
empowered to survey and make 
recommendations on the national 
defense needs of each country. 

3. A conference should be called, 
under UN direction, for resolving 
disputes and transforming the pres- 
ent Arab-Israel armistice into a 
treaty of permanent peace. 

4. UN agencies and the govern- 
ments concerned should prepare a 
program to serve the Mideast 
“through increasing their agricul- 
tural and industrial efficiency, rais- 
ing their purchasing power, and as- 
suring them an equitable share in 
the benefits accruing from the de- 
velopment of the great natural re- 
sources (oil) of the Middle East.” 

5. Until the UN adopts measures 
to ensure peace and national se- 
curity in the Middle East, “we urge 
our government and allies to pro- 
vide Ethiopia, Israel, Sudan and 
other countries pleged to non-ag- 
gression with sufficient arms to en- 
able them to defend their territo- 
rial integrity.” 

6. The foreign troops now sta- 
tioned in Lebanon. and Jordan 
should be withdrawn, “upon call 
by the legally constituted govern- 
ments as soon as the UN takes the 
above or similar measures.” 


Hayes to Appear 
On NBC Radio, TV 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. J. Hayes, . 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Committee and president 
of the Machinists, will appear on 
the National Broadcasting Co. pan- 
el program, Youth Wants to Know, 


‘on Sunday, Aug. 31. 


The program will be telecast 
over the NBC-TV network at 4:30 
p. m., EDT, and rebroadcast over 
the radio network at 10:30 p. m., 


| EDT. 


Hayes also will appear on the 
television program, Milwaukee Re- 
ports, at 4 p. m., EDT on Satur- 
day, Aug. 30, over Station WXIX 
in Milwaukee, his native city. . The 
program is.presented in coopera- 
tion with the Junior Bar Associa- 
tion. 

On Labor Day, Sept. 1, he will 
speak at the community observance 
in Sheboygan, Wis., scene of the 
Auto Workers’ long strike against 
the Kohler Co, 
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Clothing Workers Launch COPE Drive: 


Here’s How Voting Registration Is Checked 


How do you find out if one 
man out of 10 million has regis- 
tered to vote? = 
' That’s the problem that’s been 
facing the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America these past 
few weeks. 

The union, along with several 
other AFL-CIO affiliates, has 
undertaken a mammoth voter-reg- 
jstration campaign in New York 
City. Amalgamated’s job is to 
to find out who among its over 
70,000 members has or has not reg- 
jstered, and then to get those who 
have not done so to register in time 
for the upcoming elections. 

New York City is probably 
the most difficult place in the 
country to attempt such a task. 
There are eight counties in the 
city and its environs, 10 million 
citizens, and over 5,000 election 
districts. Somewhere in’ those 
5,000 election districts live the 
70,000 ACWA members. 


Every Amalgamated joint board | ; 


and local in New York has run 
off cards, each listing the name, 
address and borough of a member. 
These cards are-then given to a 21- 
girl crew, especially hired to do 
this job in time for the forthcoming 
elections. They check each ad- 
dress in specially developed refer- 
ence books to determine the proper 
assembly and election district of 


each member and note it on his 


card. 
Check Enrollment Book 

Then they look for his name in 
the proper enrollment book to find 
out whether or not he has regis- 
tered. His card is then marked 
either way and sent back to his 
local or joint board for future 
action. 

The Amalgamated is the first 
union in New York to have com- 
pleted this part of the job. Next, 
the union plans to send a letter to 
all unregistered voters reminding 
them to register. Enclosed will be 
a self-addressed card which the 
member mails back to the union to 
let the office know that he has reg- 
istered. When he has, he lists his 
registration number. 

As a further follow up, remain- 
ing unregistered names will be 
given to business agents and shop 
stewards so that the members can 
be approached in the shop and 
urged to register. They will be 
asked to bring in their registration 
cards. 

All these people must be 
reached before early October 
when registration in New York 
ends. That’s why so much effort 
has been made to complete the 
clerical work as soon as possible. 

Election districts in New York 
City are so subdivided that very 
often one side of a street has a dif- 
ferent ED than the other. In 
order to determine what districts 
the members’ addresses are in, spe- 
cial reference books called 
“Finders” were developed for use 
on this project. 

The “Finders” list contains every 
street and avenue in the city, as 
well as the house numbers with 
their appropriate assembly and 
election districts. This is the basic 
tool which enables the job to get 
done. 

Although it is a great help to 
the girls, nevertheless the 
“Finder,” being brand new, is not 
yet perfect. Many addresses are 
simply not listed, and many other 
Amalgamated homes (according to 
the “Finder”) are in the Atlantic 
Ocean or the Hudson River. These 
“lost” ACWA members are put in 
a special “problem” file for further 
checking. 

The entire project is supervised 


by the National Education Dept: 


of the Amalgamated. The union 
hopes in the future to set up com- 
Mittees in each assembly district 
to visit unregistered members at 


ee Sat 


3 were, ; a 3 

MASS VOTER REGISTRATION campaign in New York City THE MEMBER LISTED on this card lives in Brooklyn, so her 
being undertaken by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers gets under street address is checked in the Brooklyn “Finder,” a book specially 
way as the names and addresses of 70,000 ACWA members are developed to list all addresses in the borough, together with the 
put on cards and distributed to a 21-girl crew of workers to deter- election, assembly and congressional Districts. When the card 
mine the voting status of each. doesn’t match, the address must be checked. 


THE CARD MATCHES up with the address given in the book. 
Therefore, the checker enters the proper districts on it as indicated tered? To find out, the Board of Elections’ list of enrolled voters 
in the “Finder.” In this case, it’s Kings County, 20th Election for the member’s 6th Assembly District is checked. If the name 
is listed, the member is registered; if not, she isn’t. 


RE 


District, 6th Assembly District and 10th Congressional District. 


ST 


IT’S NOT ALWAYS SO SMOOTH. Sometimes the address isn’t THE FINISHED PRODUCT is looked over by Emil Starr (left), 
listed in the “Finder.” In order to find such a member’s election national educational director of the Clothing Workers, and Henry 
district, these girls are tracking down a “problem” address by Murray, regional director of the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 


their homes. 


checking the map of the 12th Assembly District in Queens, Education, shown as they check the registered and unregistered. ~ 
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Labor Day, 1958 : 


eon 
4H YEAR WHEN WE come to the celebration of the day 

that is especially American labor’s, the trade union movement 
takes pride in its achievements and prepares itself for struggles that 
we know, from experience, assuredly lie ahead. 

The recession has been an unpleasant fact in the year just’ past, 
and no matter how the statisticians brandish the figures showing 
rises in business activity, substantial unemployment seems cer- 
tain through most if not all of next year. 

Labor bears other scars, one of them from defeat in Congress on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill—a defeat about which businessmen’s lobbies 
and right-wing Republicans and some self-styled GOP “moderates” 


are congratulating themselves. There has been disagreeable internal | 


business to do within the labor movement. 


7 
On all these matters, what’ choice have we in the year ahead 
except to do what we have always done? We go on, we move ahead 
On our business and try to complete the tasks that are unfinished, 
feeling well assured that what labor seeks ign America is worth the 
disappointments of temporary defeat. 


The labor movement is buoyed up by its deeprooted conscious- 
ness that its interest is the public interest, that it serves American 
democracy as no other group can. 


No Good at All 


HE COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA has a so-called “right- 

to-work” law, but it would be hard to persuade 2,600 jobless 
people in the city of Roanoke that the mislabeled statute has or was 
ever intended to have anything to do with their basic economic 
“rights.” 

The 2,600, as reported in the News last week, are victims of the 
closing of an American Viscose Corp. plant. The law didn’t save 
the company from what the Textile Workers Union termed the 
“tragic impact” of a “nationwide” trend in the textile industry. It 
didn’t save the workers from sharing the company’s disaster in a 
personal and painful way. 


The law didn’t, in fact, do anybody any good—not the com- 
pany, not the workers, not the state government that placed the 
thing on the books. . 


Its only effect in any state is general and harmful. It can damage 
employer-employe relationships, can keep the purchasing power of 
workers low by helping anti-union management avoid its responsi- 
bilities. There are six states in which proposals for such laws must 
be beaten off during the election period this year. 


Notice to the Big Three 


EWS FROM DETROIT reveals that the Big Three auto firms 

are continuing to play what they think is “public relations” in 

hit-and-run statements about contract-stalling with the Auto 
Workers. 


Eventually they will-have to reveal whether they want to prove 
or disprove the truth of the suspicion that business wants to use the 
recession as a front behind which to “get” labor. If the Auto Work- 
ers are forced into a strike, the AFL-CIO Executive Council has 
served notice in advance that they will have the full backing of the 
federation’s 13.5 million members. 
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Clergymen Back Labor: 


Spokesmen of Three Major Faiths 
Salute Trade Unions on Labor Day 


CATHOLIC 

Excerpts from the Labor Day statement of the 
Social Action Dept., National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Msgr. George G. Higgins, director: 

For the past 12 months and more organized labor 
has been on trial almost continuously before the bar 
of public opinion. .. 

We think the time has come to re-examine the 
situation with a view to terminating the investigation 
as soon as it has served its original purpose. Its origi- 
nal purpose, and sole justification, was to gather such 
information as the Congress might need to enable 
it to legislate prudently and wisely against unethical 
practices in the administration of union affairs. . . 
Surely there is no need nor justification for continu- 
ing the investigation indefinitely. To allow it to drag 
on interminably would serve no useful legislative 
purpose and might conceivably do serious harm to 
the labor movement and to the cause of collective 
bargaining and labor-management relations. 

We recognize that there are still some serious 
abuses in a minority of unions. The fact is, though, 
that the labor movement, however belatedly, is now 
doing a great deal on its own initiative to correct 
these abuses and to forestall their repetition. We 
hope that labor will intensify its efforts in this direc- 
tion during the coming year. .. 

It would be a serious mistake for Congress or 
any of the state legislatures to play partisan politics 
with the issue of labor racketeering by enacting puni- 
tive legislation which would weaken unions and make 
it more difficult for them to organize or which would 
hamper them in any way in the exercise of their 
legitimate functions, More specifically, it is our firm 
conviction that the enactment of so-called right-to- 
work legislation would be a great disservice not only 
to the labor movement as such but to the nation as 
a whole. 

PROTESTANT 

.Excerpts from the Labor Sunday message of the 
Div. of Christian Life and Work, National Council 
of Churches, issued through the Dept. of the Church 
and Economic Life: 


The cooperatian of management and labor, act- 
ing through collective bargaining, has been an impor- 
tant factor in the vast changes in industry during the 
past 50 years. . 

In labor-management disputes or other economic 
tensions church people should guard against hasty 
judgments and move toward informed and thoughtful 
weighing of the rights and responsibilities of all 
involved. 

In this connection, 
Churches w-..o1e5 ...c continued and recently in- 


the National Council of 


creased efforts made by the AFL-CIO leadership in 
opposition to racketeering, featherbedding and other 


-corrupt and unethical practices shown to exist in 


several unions. We commend these leaders for this 
evidence of a sense of responsibility and for the 
progress already made. We support them in their 
resolve to find ways, within the ranks of organized 
labor itself, to complete the task of eliminating such 
practices. We call upon organized business groups 
also to subject themselves to similar self-analysis and 
corrective action. 

Our churches in recent months have been deeply 
concerned with the difficulties and hardships suffered 
by a vast number of workers as a result of depressed 
economic conditions. 

Perhaps the most urgent summons involved in 
unemployment is the call it sounds to Christian peo- 
ple to recover the vision of a man as a worker to- 
gether with God at the unfinished task of creation 
and Tedemption, © ; 


JEWISH 


Excerpts from the Labor Day statement of Rabbi 
Theodore L. Adams, president, Synagogue Council 
of America: 


Today an assault is being launched upon the very 
existence of the unions and on the integrity of the 
collective bargaining process. 

Under the misleading slogan of the “right to 
work,” efforts are being made to enact laws prohib- 
iting union security agreements between unions and 
employers. 

The Synagogue Council opposes such laws as an 
unwarranted intrusion of government in the collec- 
tive bargaining process and as oppressive restriction 
of the rights of labor and the freedom. of individual 
workers to determine the policies of their unions. 
The Synagogue Council believes that the government 


should neither require nor prohibit security agree- 


ments between unions and employers. Decisions as 
to whether such agreements, regulating the relation- 
ship between unions and management, are entered 
into should be left entirely to the processes of free 
collective bargaining. 

But while upholding the legitimate rights of la- 
bor, the Synagogue Council cannot refrain from 
speaking out in condemnation of certain acts of vio- 
lence, of racketeering, or exploitation of individual 
workers by unions, of inter-union rivalry and warfare. 
The democratic leadership of organized labor must 
continue to exercise constant vigilance over the repre- 
hensible malpractices of that small number of corrupt 
leaders within its ranks, and must press forward -its 
Own program of remedial action to eliminate acts of 


injustice which bring discredit to the labor movement, 
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What Labor Days Looked Like Yesterday > 


Workers Greeted in Labor Day 
Messages from World Leaders 


Labor Day messages saluting workers in the 
United States and Canada have been issued by 
government officials and officers of international 
unions and international labor organizations through- 
out the world. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell's statement lauded 
the AFL-CIO fight against corfuption and said the 
Codes of Ethical Practices, the expulsion of unre- 
formed unions and the blocking of agreements be- 
tween member unions and expelled unions “deserve 
the highest commendation and support.” Other 
greetings were received from the Austrian Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, Czechoslovak Free Trade 
Union Federation, and Pres. Claude Jodoin of the 
Canadian Labor Congress. 


' SEC. OF LABOR MITCHELL 


The full text of Sec. Mitchell’s message follows: 

Labor Day is an observance of truly national 
significance. There are more than 65 million men 
and women at work in America, in a vast range of 
jobs and occupations—lawyers and tool makers, 
scientists and teachers and artists, bricklayers and 
mechanics and salesgirls—enjoying the highest per- 
sonal income in our history. This holiday belongs 
to them all. 

We can be thankful that the American worker 
enjoys the highest standard of living in history and 
that the fruit of his labor is more abundant than 
ever thought possible by older societies. We can-be 
even more thankful that labor's share of Our wealth 
is based upon an ideal of individual dignity and 
democratic right that is far more precious than any 
material product. 

While we can look forward on this Labor Day to 
a time of general progress, the 17 million Americans 
organized into unions have particular and serious 
problems to face. A crucial reappraisal of their own 
duties and responsibilities must lead them to the 
conviction that their organizations can no longer 
tolerate the dishonest leaders who have taken dicta- 
torial power in some areas. 

I deeply regret that Congress did not provide these 
millions of working people with adequate legislation 
to help them achieve that end. I have every hope 
that the succeeding Congress will see fit to do so. 
Until such help is available, however, labor’s own 
efforts must continue. 

Those efforts, including the Codes of Ethical 
Practices, the expulsion of unreformed unions, 
and, most recently, the blocking of agreements 
between member unions of the AFL-CIO and 
expelled unions, deserve the highest commendation 
and support, 


* 


Spe! 
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There is no stronger moral detergent to clean out 
the racketeers and hoodlums than a confederation 
of each and every honest union leader and union 
member aligned against the criminals in their midst. 
I have faith that such a confederation’ will succeed 
in its high purpose. 

AUSTRIAN TRADE UNIONS 


The message of the Austrian Federation of Trade 
Unions, directed to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
is as follows: 

On occasion of the approaching Labor Day the 
Austrian trade unionists convey to you and your 
organization the best wishes for successful work. 

With great sympathy we are watching the efforts 
of the American trade unions to fight the effects of 
the recession on the daily life of the workers of the 
United States and to promote a new economic pros- 
perity. We wish best success to your work in the 
wages field and in securing and improving the 
workers’ social rights. 


CZECHOSLOVAK FREE TRADE UNIONS | 


Excerpts from the Labor Day message of the 
Czechoslovak Free Trade Union follow: 

The Czechoslovak worker would love to shake 
the hand of his American brother and tell him what 
the Communist government forbids him to utter. 
This is why we, the free Czechoslovak trade union- 
ists in exile who know the way of thinking of the 
now muted and enslaved Czechoslovak workers 
behind the Iron Curtain, convey their greetings. 

CLC PRES. CLAUDE JODOIN 


Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress noted in his message: 

Our concern is not confined to affairs in Canada 
alone. We realize that solutions to our domestic 
problems depend to a large extent on the ever-chang- 
ing world situation, Canadians cannot afford the 
doubtful luxury of isolationism in the era of artificial 
moons and intercontinental ballistic missiles. -At a 
time when two-thirds of the world’s people are under- 
nourished and living in misery, when a frightful gap 
exists between the have and have-not nations of the 
world, Canadians must realize that an increase in 
the standard of living of people in other parts of the 
world would react favorably on our own living and 
working conditions, and would contribute to world 
peace and democracy. 

Organized labor demands, therefore, a substantial 
increase in Canada’s ‘contribution to technical assist- 
ance and capital development programs for under- 
developed countries. We will also increase our own 
contribution to the world-wide organization of free 


Press Associates Depict 
FlashbackThroughYears 


LWAYS COLORFUL, sometimes heavy with fateful oratory 
. or gay with parades and picnics, Labor Day has been cele- 
brated since 1882. What did Labor Day look like five years? Or 
50 years ago? 
LABOR DAY, 1885—New York City’s fourth’ Labor Day pa- 
rade, 14,000 in line, featured “an immense canvas picture which 
depicted a starving workman who opposed organized labor and 
tried to exist on $1 a day; and a prosperous craftsman who joined 
the union . . . and secured happiness on $5. a day.” 
LABOR DAY, 1890—Split into two rival factions, many cities 
saw two separate parades and celebrations. 
LABOR DAY, 1895—Biggest celebrations ever iff Washington, 
St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, many other cities. Busi- 
ness and government offices closed. In Washington, ‘ ‘great crowds” 
heard reading of resolutions demanding freeing of rail union leader 


| Debs and asking of Congress “such legislation as will make clear 


the powers and duties of the federal judiciary in all matters at issue 
between corporations on the one hand, and their employes on the 
other.” 

LABOR DAY, 1900—Chicago unionists heard Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate William Jennings Bryan and Republican Vice 
Presidential candidate Theodore Roosevelt laud organized labor 
with spectacular oratory. Bryan praised the unions for helping the 
secret ballot, lessening the evils of child labor, shortening hours of 
toil and advocating arbitration. Roosevelt told of the achievements 
of his New York State government in social legislation. 


found that there was no Labor Day on his calendar. “Too much 
time is wasted, too much money spent foolishly on some of our 
American holidays,” John D. told reporters as he entered his car 
to be driven to-the golf links. 

LABOR DAY, 1915—Bridgeport, Conn. paraders wore badges 
with figure “8,” and the symbol was featured in floral pieces and on 
floats—to dramatize the new drive for the eight-hour day. 

LABOR DAY, 1920—AFL urged its affiliates to celebrate labor’s 
holiday by honoring Lafayette’s birthday and remembering the 
Battle of the Marne, thus linking victories of the American Revolu- 
tion. and checking of the Germans in World War I. 

LABOR DAY, 1925—Mine Workers’ Vice Pres. Philip Murray 
charged a conspiracy-of the four biggest coal companies “to crucify 
upon the altar of mammon the United Mine Workers of America” 
by cutting wages in defiance of the union’s contract. 

LABOR DAY, 1930—AFL Pres. William Green warned Phila- 
delphia celebrants the overshadowing problem was unemployment; 
called for annual wage, increase of buying power, relief for un- 
employed. 

LABOR DAY, 1935—Hailed by Labor Day speakers were four 
major New Deal measures enacted earlier in the year—the Wagner 
Act, Railway Pension Act, Guffey Coal Act, Social Security Act. 
AFL Sec.-Treas. Frank Morrison asserted many of 11 million job- 
less were “displaced by automatic processes yet in their infancy.” 

LABOR DAY, 1940—AFL Sec.-Treas. George Meany at Syra- 
cuse pledged labor’s part of defense program “will be carried out 
as effectively and rapidly as possible,” and hit at both Nazi and 
Stalin dictatorships. 

LABOR DAY, 1945—New York’s Mayor La Guardia in radio 
talk urged labor unity, suggesting as the new name “American Con- 
gress of Labor.” William Green, at the Camden, N. J., grave of 


Peter McGuire, urged Congress to raise minimum wage to 65c. 

LABOR DAY, 1956—The first Labor Day after the merger of 
the AFL and CIO saw renewed activity marking the day in many 
areas of the country. Highlight of the 1956 celebration was Demo- 
cratic Presidential candidate Adlai Stevenson marching with 75,000 
unionists in the parade in Detroit and later addressing thousands of 


(PAI) 


people in Cadillac Square. 


THE THREAT OF “RIGHT-TO-WORK” laws occupies the atten- 
tion of unions and other groups on Labor Day. Shown discussing 
“work” efforts in Ohio, one of the states to vote on this issue in 
November, are, seated (left to right), Msgr. Francis Carney; Dean 
Leslie Brown of Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
and Dr. Clair Cook, executive secretary of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation. Standing, Dr. Dallas Young, professor of economics at 
Western Reserve; John Rooney, secretary-treasurer of the former 
Ohio Industrial Union Council; and Howard Metzenbaum, general 
counsel of the former Ohio State Federation of: Labor. The IUC 


labor, the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade. Unions. 


and the federation have since merged as the Ohio State AFL-CIO, 
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LABOR DAY, 1913—Employes at John D. Rockefeller’s estate | 
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| Box Score of 85th Congress De 


BILL 
WELFARE FUND DISCLOSURE: Administration and 
Senate agreed on bill to require reporting of financial de- 
tails of welfare and pension plans to federal government. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING: Kennedy-Ives 
bill to require union secret-ballot elections, union and man- 
agement reports on financial and other matters, tighten 
bribery and collusion provisions, liberalize Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Compromise bill to protect citizens’ vot- 
ing rights by giving Attorney General power to secure in- 
junctions. ‘ 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION: Bill would have authorized 
$1.5 billion in grants to states for critically-needed school 
construction. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Morse-Kelley bill extending coverage 
to about 9.6 million workers. Administration bill would 
cover 2.5 million. Subcommittee bill would cover 6 mil- 
lion. : 


_ ® UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Weakened, tem- 


porary Administration bill to advance funds to states to 
extend benefit payments half as long as existing period. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE: Four - year extension dice iad 
President to cut tariff 20 percent. 


HELLS CANYON: Bill authorized construction of federal, 
high-level Hells Canyon Dam. Opposed by Administration. 


FEDERAL PAY: Bills offered in 1957 and in 1958 to raise 
both postal and civil service pay by at least 10 percent. 


NATURAL GAS: “Grab” bill to kill federal price regula- 
tion would raise gas prices, give “windfall” to producers. 


TAXES: Many bills introduced to cut personal income 
and excise taxes. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: 1957 and 1958 bills to speed U.S. 
development of power from atomic energy. 


IMMIGRATION: Several bills for fundamental revision 
of McCarran-Walter Act were introduced. 


NIAGARA POWER: Bills authorizing development of 
power potential by N. Y. State Power Authority introduced. 


LOCAL PUBLIC WORKS: Bill introduced to make loans 
to localities for public construction as anti-recession meas- 
ure. 


WELFARE rye: Peay President asked reduction or 
abandonment of fféderal programs for sewage disposal, 
school aid, vocational education, asked steps to turn pro- 
grams over to the states. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, HEALTH: Bills intro- 
duced to extend hospital construction program, provide 
federal grants for public health education. 


POULTRY INSPECTION: Bills would require inspection 
of poultry sold in interstate commerce before and after 
slaughter. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Bipartisan bill to rehabilitate 
areas of chronic unemployment sponsored by Senators 
Douglas and Payne; Administration backed weaker pro- 


posal. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: Bill to increase social security pay- 
ments by 7 percent, raise wage base and make other jm- 
provements. 


RAIL PENSIONS, TAXES: Bills to increase railroad re- 


tirement benefits, make contributions to government retire- _ 


ment programs partially non-taxable. 


SUPREME COURT: Several bills introduced to limit Su- 
preme Court jurisdiction in important cases, change inter- 
pretation of federal legislation. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Administration bill asked $3.9 bil- 
lion for technical assistance, economic and military aid to 
other countries. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING: Bill introduced to permit TVA 
to sell bonds to finance construction needed to avert power 
shortage, prevent Administration’from killing TVA. 


HOUSING: Bills to promote public housing, stimulate 
loans, encourage more home construction, provide housing 
for elderly. 


AFL-CIO POSITION 
Convention resolution strongly supported Senate's Dou- 
gias-Kennedy-Ives bill, S. 2888. AFL-CIO opposed at- 
tempts to add anti-labor amendments, eliminate employ- 
er-run plans from coverage. 


Pres. George Meany, although charging that some pro- 
visions were “unwise, unfair or unworkable,” said that 
bill on balance was “worthwhile.” 


Although a much stronger bill was supported, AFL-CIO 
urged Congress to pass the bill. 


Strongly urged federal aid for schools as a “first order 
of business.” ; J 


AFL-CIO strongly endorsed Morse-Kelley bill, opposed 
Administration bill as totally inadequate—particularly 
in denying overtime pay to most of newly covered 
workers. 


Urged passage of Kennedy-McCarthy bill, substantial 


increases in benefits, other needed improvements by set- 
ting up minimum federal standards for all states. 


Passage of original five-year Administration bill asked by 
1957 convention with program to aid workers and firms 
adversely affected. 


High-level federal dam was specifically endorsed. 


Endorsed government unions’ efforts to secure passage. 
Strongly opposed s anti-consumer legislation. 


Urged cuts for low income groups, closing of loopholes 


-. to increase revenue and make laws equitable. 


Asked that federal government start large-scale program 
to forestall private monopoly, hasten progress. 


Executive Council called for admission of 250,000 im- 
migrants annually, liberalization of quota system. 


Supported bill with clause requiring power distribution 
according to long-standing federal power principles. 


Supported passage of bill with clause requiring minimum 
pay and conditions for workers. 


Opposed all such proposals, urged federal effort be in- 
creased instead of stopped. 


Testified for extension of hospital construction, increased 
funds; also supported public health grants. 


Urged passage as protection both for consumers and 
workers in the industry. 


Strongly supported Douglas-Payne bill to aid urban and 
rural areas of continuing high unemployment. 


Asked 10 percent increase and health care program’ for 
benefit recipients, but supported passage of 7 percent 
increase. ; 


Increased rail pensions and tax offset favored to allow 
deduction for income tax purposes of rail pension pay- 
ments above 3 percent of earnings. 


Opposed every effort to reduce court’s appellate juris- 


diction, opposed H.R. 3 which limited court’s power 
to interpret laws. 


Reaffirmed historic support for mutual security program. 


Urged preservation of TVA and passage of self-financ- 
ing legislation. 


Support of comprehensive housing program repeated 
by Executive Council, 


ACTION | zy 
Bill passed Senate 88-0, House by voice vote. Confer- 


ence.bill gives substantial protection to all funds, but 
weakens enforcement clauses. 


Passed Senate 88-1, after serious Administration and 
right-wing Republican amendments were. defeated, but 
died in House when effort to obtain two-thirds majority 
failed. 


Congress passed a civil rights bill for first time in 82 
years, but Congress delayed funds, confirmation of ad- 
ministrators, and Justice Dept. has failed to use _— 
new law. ° 


Bill was defeated in 1957 in House, 208-203, when 
Pres. Eisenhower failed to give full support. 


Hearings held in both Houses, and Senate subcommittee 
reported compromise bill, but no further action. 


Weakened version of Administration bill passed after 
efforts to add parts of Kennedy-Magarthy bill failed, 
Administration deserted its original proposals. 


Four-year extension bill will give President most of 
needed power, but help for those hurt by imports was 
rejected. 


Bill passed Senate; House committee killed the bill by 
failing to report it. 


Bills passed overwhelmingly; Presidential veto had killed 
1957 bills, but 1958 _measures went through, with Taises 
retroactive to Jan. 1. 


- 


Publication of Texas Republican’s letter asking funds for 
GOP, implying contributions would help pass bill, re- 
sulted in killing bill. 


Efforts to amend several bills to give tax cuts to low- 
income families were rejected in Senate. 


Bills passed authorizing construction of several reactors; 
President opposed, and hinted funds would not be spent. 


Legislation enacted granting relief in hardship cases and 
improving status of Hungarian refugees. 


Congress passed bill with compromise distribution for 
mula. 


Passed Senate; House killed bill by voting against taking 
it up for debate after committee approval. 


Pensa rejected Presidential request in each case and 
increased appropriations for many. 


Five-year hospital construction, two-year public health 
grant program passed, with increased funds for medical 
research, 


Congress passed bill requiring stiff inspection. 


Major victory scored when compromise version was 
passed, marking first time both houses had approved 
principle, 


Passed after Congress refused to eliminate larger fed- 
eral funds for public assistance despite open threat of 
White House veto. 


Tax offset died without vote. Senate approved rail pen- 
sion boost as rider to longshoremen’s act, but amend- 
ment failed in House. 


All bills beaten. House approved H.R. 3, so-called 
“states’ rights” bill. McClellan amendment to court- 
curbing bill, containing H.R. 3’s provisions, died. 


House voted $3 billion for mutual security, Senate ap- © 


proved $3.5 billion, conference committee compromised 
on $3.3 billion. 


Passed by Senate, approved by House Public Works 
Committee on straight party-line vote, with Democrats 
favoring and Republicans opposed. Measure bottled 
up in House Rules Committee. 


$2.5 billion measure swept through Senate. Brought to 
House floor under suspension of rules, requiring two- 
thirds vote, and defeated by 17-vote margin, 
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Page Nine 


Reseed of 


Congress 


Assessed by Meany © 


(Continued from Page 1) 
adequate” unemployment insur- 
ance measure, he declared, and 
refused to approve tax cuts for 
low and middle-income families, 
an “adequate” public works bill, 
extension of the minimum wage 
law to millions of workers “de- 
prived of its protection,” and im- 
provement of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

“Despite dire predictions to the 
contrary,” Meany said, the nation’s 
foreign aid and trade programs 
survived “major efforts” to destroy 
them. But reciprocal trade was 
“weakened by protectionist con- 
cessions made by the President and 
Congress,” he said, and the eco- 
nomic development features of: the 
mutual security program “are still 
below the levels needed to meet 
the challenges posed by Soviet eco- 
nomic penetration.” 


Asks 86th to Act 


Meany called on the 86th Con- 
gress to give “the highest priority” 


to enactment of federal legislation 
“to help unions eradicate the last 
vestiges of corruption from the la- 
bor movement.” 

Failure of Congress to enact 
such legislation this year was “a 
deep - disappointment,” he said, 
but pledge that the AFL-CIO 
would “continue unabated” its 
own efforts to eliminate abuses. 


Among other items of unfinished 


business which, he said, should oc- | 


cupy the attention of the next Con- 
gress, Meany listed the Hell’s Can- 
yon high dam, self-financing for 
TVA, basic revision of Taft-Hart- 
ley, amendment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide for a 
higher minimum wage as well as 
extended coverage, a housing pro- 
gram providing for public and 
middle-income housing and urban 
renewal, school construction, im- 
migration reform, improvements in 
teachers’ salaries and a_ general 
scholarship program. 


Teachers Again Pick 
Megel as President 


Milwaukee—The American Federation of Teachers i is now a 
completely integrated international union. 

It took the step at its 42nd annual convention here by voiding 
the charter of the white Chattanooga-Hamilton County, Tenn., 
Teachers Local 246, Which clung to the old order in the South. 


The vote on the action was about” race or color, or permits the prac- 


3 to 1 following a plea of Willard 
Millsaps, Local 246 president, to 
allow the Chattanooga union to re- 
main in the AFT and take a more 
leisurely procedure. 


Pres. Carl J. Megel was re- 
elected: by a vote of 830 to 350 
over William P. Swan, physical 
education ‘teacher from Gary, 
Ind. Swan’s nomination reflected 
criticism by some delegates over 
what they claimed was delay on 
southern white locals that had 
failed to integrate with Negro 
locals. Megel, a Chicagoan, has 
served six years as head of the 
AFT. 


Millsaps contended that inte- 
gration of his local with the Moun- 
tain City Teachers Association, Lo- 
cal 428, Negro, was “impossible at 
this time,” although overtures had 
been previously made. 


He contended that a non- 
white applicant had “never been 
refused membership” in Local 
246, but said he did not know 
that such an application had ever 
been made. Delegates from Local 
428 said their local was willing 
to integrate. 


The Chattanooga - Hamilton 
County local is the fifth Old South 
unit to separate from the Federa- 
tion of Teachers since the Pitts- 
burgh convention four years ago 
told southern white locals to get 
“for white only” out of their chart- 
ers and move toward integration in 
conformity with the Supreme Court 
decision for public school integra- 
tion. 

Atlanta Local Withdrew 

The Atlanta Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 89, largest in the South, 
withdrew about a year ago rather 
than follow the directive. Another 
local in Atlanta, one in Fulton 
County, Ga., and locals in Birming- 
ham and New Orleans acted simi- 
larly. 

The ouster of the Chattanooga- 
Hamilton County local was under 
the following clause in the federa- 
tion constitution adopted by the 
Chicago convention two years ago: 


“Sec, 8—Article IV: No char- 
ter of the American Federation 
of Teachers which defines or rec- 
ognizes jurisdiction on a basis of 


tice of suck jurisdiction, shall be 
recognized as valid, and the prac- 
tice of any local in limiting its 
membership on account of race 
or color shall render its charter. 
void.” 


The Federation of Teachers has 
pioneered for integration in the 
schools for more than 10 ‘years. 
It filed briefs with the Supreme 
Court supporting integration prior 
to the Court’s famous edict. 

The AFT Convention opened 
Aug. 25 for a five-day assembly. 
The first three days of sessions were 
devoted to addresses, welcomes and 
a series of workshops. Action on 
most major resolutions was to fol- 
low. 


‘Work’ Law Rapped 
By Cleveland Press 


Cleveland—In an editorial 
headed “Not Needed in 
Ohio,” this state’s largest daily 
Newspaper has come out 
against the “right-to-work” 
proposal that will appear on 
the Nov. 4 ballot as a pro- 
posed amendment to the state 
constitution. : 

“The public interest will be 
best served by the defeat of 
this so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
law,” the Cleveland Press de- 
clared. 

It cited four primary rea- 
sons in urging Ohio voters to 
reject the measure: 

@ “Labor-management re- 
Jations ~work out best when 
there’s a minimum of govern- 
ment supervision.” 

e “Banning the union 
shop is neither an effective 
way nor a fair way to root 
out the racketeers and hood- 
lums who have wormed their 
way into the labor move- 
ment.” 

e “Banning the union shop 
would create confusion and 
turmoil, since hundreds of 
labor-management contracts 
now include this provision.” 

e* Success for this amend- 
ment might encourage ag- 
gressive anti-labor groups to 
launch sharper attacks, with 
resulting bitterness and hos- 
tility.” 


FAILURE OF CONGRESS to pass labor reform legislation and the omnibus housing bill were scored 


by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill.) seated at left, and Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.), seated at right. 


They 


expressed their opinions on the 85th Congress in an interview on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service program, by Harry W. Flannery (center). 


House Kills 
Metal Prices 
Aid Measure 


A bill creating a program of 
price supports. and incentive pay- 
ments to producers of minerals 
and metals died in the House by 
a 182 to 159 vote just before ad- 
journment. 

The measure had the support of 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept., 
Steelworkers, Chemical Workers 
and Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers, and went to the floor as an 
Administration bill. The Senate 
had passed it on July 11. 

The bill would have established 
a federal stockpiling program un- 
der which the government would 
purchase 150,000 tons of copper 
from domestic producers during 
the next year at a price not to ex- 
ceed 27.5 cents a pound. 

In addition, it would have set up 
a five-year program to stabilize the 
prices of domestically - produced 
lead and zinc, with the federal 
government to pay the difference 
between market prices and stabili- 
zation prices under a schedule set 
out in the bill. 

Unions supporting the bill 
argued it was needed to protect 
the industry against low-cost im- 
ports, to stabilize employment of 
their members and to assure that 
defense needs be met. 

Its defeat poses a problem for 
Pres. Eisenhower. The Tariff Com- 
mission in April found that imports 
of lead and zinc were causing in- 
jury to U.S. producers. Republi- 
can members recommended that 
the President raise the import duty 
to the maximum possible and: insti- 
tute quota restrictions. Democratic 
members proposed a smaller tariff 
boost and no quotas. 

The President has been waiting 
for Congress to act before making 
any decision. 


New Pamphlet Helpful 
To Household Workers 


Baltimore, Md.—An_ attractive 
new 16-page pamphlet, Good News 
for Household Workers, which is 
directed to household employes 
and incidentally to those who en- 
gage them, has been published by 
the Social Security Administration. 

Printed in color with cartoon 
illustrations, it is imtended to tell 
cooks, maids, laundresses, garden- 
ers and other domestic workers 
about old age, survivors and disa- 
bility insurance benefits. It points 


‘}out that the Social Security Act 


covers private household employes 
who are paid $50 or more in wages 
in any calendar quarter of a year. 

Individual copies may be had 
free of charge at any social secur- 
ity office. A limited number of 


copies also is available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security. 


Student Aid Bill: 


Congress Sends Ike 


Education Measure 


A bill that for the first time recognizes the principle of coms 
prehensive, broad-scale federal aid to education was passed by Con- 
gress and sent to the White House just before adjournment of 


Congress. 


The bill sets up a program, estimated to cost about $900 million 


over a four-year period, aimed at? 


meeting the needs of the space age 
principally by strengthening educa- 
tion in sciences and foreign lan- 
guages and encouraging scholars 
to enter the teaching field. 

It does not provide for any 
scholarships, which had been urged 
by the AFL-CIO, but sets up long- 
term, low-interest loans with par- 
tial forgiveness for students who 
become teachers. A Senate scholar- 
ship section was knocked out in 
conference committee. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), who 
sponsored the Senate bill, said the 
final version has “many good pro- 
visions.” Rep. Carl Elliott, who 
fathered the House version, de- 
scribed the completed measure as 
“an excellent bill.” 

The bill has ten main provi- 
sions: 

@ A $295 million program of 
student loans, to be administered 
by institutions of higher learning. 
Students would be able to borrow 
up to $1,000 a year, with interest 
at 3 percent starting one year after 
graduation, and forgiveness of half 
the loan if the student serves five 
years as a teacher upon graduation. 

® $300 million for grants to the 
states for buying scientific equip- 
ment; private schools would be 
eligible. 

@ An estimated $59.4 million 


IUE Opens Talks 
On GE Contract 


New York—The Electrical, Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers opened cru- 
cial. negotiations with the General 
Electric Co. on a broad program 
of job security goals. 

Bargaining, restricted to employ- 
ment security, is proceeding under 
a reopener in the current five-year 
contract between the company and 
the union, which represents 100,- 
000 GE workers. Wages are not 
at issue. 

The union negotiation committee 
is headed by IUE Pres. James B. 
Carey and John H. Callahan, chair- 
man of the union’s GE Conference 
Board.. It presented formal pro- 
posals on the guaranteed annual 
wage, severance pay, protection of 
senority in plant movement, farm- 
ing out of work, solving the prob- 
lems of automation, improved 
scheduling of work, elimination of 
area and sex wage differentials, 
and the shorter workweek. 


for fellowships, with $2,000 to 
$2,400 stipends for teachers im- 
proving their skills. 

@ $60 million, at $15 million a 
year, for vocational education in 
skilled trades regarded as essential 
for defense. 

@ $29 million for institutes for 
training teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. 

@ $32 million for centers for 
teaching the less-known modern 
languages. 

@ $28 million for institutes to 
train teachers in counseling. 

@ $60 million, at $15 million a 
year, as matching grants to the 
states for counseling, guidance and 
testing. 

@ $18 million for research and 
experimentation in the more effec- 
tive use in education of television, 
radio and audio-visual aids. 

@ $6.5 million for improving 
the statistics of state educational 
systems, 

The much broader AFL-CIO 
program called for 50,000 scholar- 
ships a year. 


Meat Price Rise 
Not Caused by Labor 


Chicago — Anybody who 
thinks labor costs are respon- 
sible for the high price of 
meat had better take a good 
look at the official figures— 
and change his mind. 

The Packinghouse Workers 
Research Dept. did. It placed 
Agriculture Dept. statistics on 
pounds of meat produced in 
1957 against wages paid pro- 
duction, and found out the 
packers paid their production 
employes an average of 3.5 
cents per pound. 

“It’s clear that this small 
labor cost per pound is not 
responsible for the exorbitant 
prices charged for meat by 
the chain stores,” the union 
researchers commented in 
their publication, “The Meat 
of It.” “Equally important: 
for a number of years, this 
3.5 cents labor cost per pound 
has stayed just about the same 
—in spite of wage, rate in- 
creases won by the unions. 
This happened because labor 
productivity during each year 
also increased substantially.” 
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A PROCLAMATION DESIGNATING SEPT. 1-7 as Union Label 


politics. 


here in an atmosphere charged with tension by a 


\Politics Lifts Partisan Head 
At Letter Carriers Parley 


San Francisco—The 41st biennial convention of the National Association of Letter Carriers opened 
thinly-veiled warning against playing “partisan” 


The warning was sent to Pres. William C. Doherty by Chairman Harris Ellsworth (R) of the U.S, 
Civil Service Commission, Ellsworth was named to this job after his defeat for re-election to Con- 


In a telegram received by Do- 
herty, Ellsworth said the Letter 
Carriers, all civil service em- 
ployes, might find themselves in 
- violation of the Hatch Act should — 
Edmund G. Brown, California’s 
attorney general and Democratic 
candidate for governor, act as 
grand marshal of the conven- 

tion’s big parade. 
Brown was invited to head the 


= | marchers after invitations had been 


Week was signed by Gov. Averell Harriman (D) of New York 


(center). 


Shown with him at the ceremonies are Harry Avrutin 


(left), secretary-treasurer of the New York Union Label & Service 
Trades Dept., and Samuel J. Talarico (right) the department’s 


president. 


Other governors signing similar proclamations included 


George Docking (D) of Kansas, Raymond Gary (D) of Oklahoma, 
Orville L. Freeman (D) of Minnesota, Theodore_R. McKeldin (R) 
of Maryland, Albert D. Rossilini (D) of Washington and Foster 


Furcolo (D) of Massachusetts. 


N. Y. Picks Candidates 


For Senator, Governor 


The New York Republican state convention picked Nelson A. 
Rockefeller as its gubernatorial candidate and, on direct interven- 
tion of Vice Pres. Nixon on behalf of the White House, chose Rep. 
Kenneth B. Keating to-run for the Senate. 

Rockefeller will square off against Gov. Averell Harriman, who 


won unanimous endorsement of the > 


Democratic and Liberal parties in 
his bid for re-election as the state’s 
chief executive. 

In the race for the Senate seat 
left vacant by the retirement of Sen. 
Irving M. lves (i), however, the 
Liberals and Democrats split, the 
former nominating former Air 
Force Sec. Thomas -K. Finletter and 
the latter choosing Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan. 
Finletter did not indicate immedi- 
ately whether he would run. 

Keating, at first a reluctant 
candidate, joined the ticket after 
a telephone conversation with 
Nixon in which the latter gave a 
joint pledge from himself and 
Pres, Eisenhower in support of 
Keating. Through the Vice Pres- 
ident, Eisenhower let it be known 
that he considered Keating a 
“fine candidate,” and urged him 
not to “decline the nomination.” 

In Mississippi, Rep. William M. 
Coimer (D) won renomination— 
tantamount to re-election—for his 
14th term in Congress. Pledging 
to continue leadership of a South- 
ern House block fighting what he 
called “that wild, runaway Supreme 
Court,” Colmer beat Atty. Boyce 
Holleman for the nomination by an 
almost 2-to-1 margin. 


Alaska Votes Statehood 

Alaska moved a step closer to 
becoming the nation’s 49th state, as 
its voters, in a record-breaking bal- 
- loting, approved a statehood refer- 
endum by a lopsided margin ot 5- 
to-1. All that remains now is a 
formal proclamation by Pres. Eisen- 
hower. 

In primary elections for Con- 
gress, Alaska’s Democrats nomi- 
nated E. L. Bartlett and former 
territorial governor Ernest 
Gruening for the Senate without 
Opposition, and the Republicans 
picked the present governor, 
Mike Stepovich, and R. E. Rob- 
ertson as their senatorial choices. 


In the only real primary fight for 
the lone House seat, Roy Plummer 
held a narrow margin over Ralph 


J. Rivers for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Henry Benson won the 
GOP nomination unopposed. 
Alaska’s elections will be held Noy. 
25. 

GOP Starts Campaign 

Sen. William F. Knowland (R) 
kicked off his 70-day campaign for 
the governorship of California with 
a series of meetings in Los Angeles, 
Fresno and San Francisco. He is 
running against Atty. Gen. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown (D), who outpolled 
Knowland by more than half a mil- 
lion votes in the primaries. 

In Chicago, the Republican high 
command held a strategy meeting 
that was marked by a sudden burst 
of optimism. GOP National Com- 
mittee Chairman Meade Alcorn, 
who earlier this year almost had 
written off the November elections, 
suddenly changed his tune. Alcorn 
predicted that the Republicans 
would score “the greatest upset 
since Harry Truman stumped the 
experts in 1948,” 


sent to and declined by Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight and Senators William 
F. Knowland and Thomas Kuchel, 
all three Republicans. 

“We invited Brown because he 
was the next ranking public official 
in the host state,” a convention 
spokesman said. “Nothing political 
was intended.” 

Brown, when notified of Ells- 
worth’s warning, bowed out of the 
parade picture but was to ad; 
dress the 2,000 convention dele- 
gates. 


Union Leaders ‘Shocked’ 

The association’s top officials re- 
plied immediately to Ellsworth’s tel- 
egram, stating that they were 
“shocked, chagrined and embar- 
rased” by his warning. 

In his wire, Ellsworth said: “Fed- 
eral employes are prohibited by 
civil service rule and the Hatch 
Act from engaging in partisan po- 
litical activities, which include 
marching in a partisan political 
parade. 

“Have been advised the NALC 
in convention plans a parade of 
association members with Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown, Democratic can- 
didate for goyernor, as grand mar- 
shall. You should be advised of 
the possibility that this parade 
led by a gubernatorial candidate 
could be construed as a political 
parade for the support of a par- 
ticular partisan candidate and thus 
a violation of the Hatch Act.” 

The Letter Carriers’ reply charged 
that Ellsworth had been “grevious- 
ly misinformed” and pointed out 
that in 1952 Pres. Eisenhower spoke 
at the NALC convention when he 
was a candidate for the presidency. 


“Only partisan zealots could 
contend the Hatch Act denudes 
citizen letter carriers of personal 
right to ordinary civilian status 


in their private convention pro- 


gress from an Oregon district. ‘> 


ceedings carried on in a non- 
partisan spirit,” the message said. 


The opening session of the con- 
vention was cut short to allow del- 
egates to attend the funeral of 
Daniel R. Sullivan, former vice 
president of the association, who 
died Aug. 22, at the age of 72. 
He had been active in the organi- 
zation for 40 years. 

The business sessions saw del- 
egates get down to the job of con- 
sidering 348 proposed resolutions 
which suggest everything from pro- 
tection against dogs to a 30-hour 
workweek. 


Summerfield Hailed on Dogs 

They passed one resolution com- 
mending Postmaster Gen. Arthur 
Summerfield for instructing them 
not to deliver mail to homes where 
“unruly dogs run loose.” 

One delegate, however, charged 
that Summerfield has not gone far 
enough and should seek greater 
protection, including making it a 
federal offense to own a dog that 
attacks the mailman on his. route. 

’ Also passed were resolutions 
seeking better pay and working 
conditions for mailmen; opposing 
“right-to-work” laws, and asking 
that letter carrying be classified 
as a “skilled profession” because 
it requires “keen reasoning, 
skilled processing and sanctity 
and protection of mails.” 

On the agenda for consideration 
in later sessions were proposals for 
a better hospitalization program, 
an improved retirement plan, and 
recognition of the association by 
the government as the official bar- 
gaining agency for mailmen. 

There also were resolutions 
about the size of magazines carriers 
must deliver; uniform allowances; 
transportation of nuclear materials 


Rail Firemen Vote 
For Wage Increase 


Chicago—General chairmen of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen have voted 
that a 7-cent-an-hour increase due 
Nov. 1 will be taken as wages in 
lieu of applying the money to a 
health insurance program jointly 
administered by the railroads and 
the union. ‘ 

BLF&E Pres. H. E. Gilbert an- 
nounced the action following a 
meeting of the union’s chairmen 
with railroad representatives here. 


in the mails; coffee breaks; the 
start of the work day, and the num- 
ber of steps a mailman should have 
to climb. - 

The resolutions have been 
screened from some 3,500 propos- 
als made by the 110,000 members 
of the association. A Resolutions 
Committee worked for several days 
sifting out what it considered the 
valid proposals. ; 

In the huge parade, the dele- 
gates and their auxiliary marched 
up famed Market St. garbed in 
their uniforms or in colorful. cos- 
tumes representing their home 
States. 

Marching music was supplied 
by 13 letter carrier bands from all 
over the nation. Throughout the 
week, the bands, a hallmark of 
letter carrier meetings, were to play 
in various parts of the city. 


Automation 


Causes Phone 
Job Nosedive 


Automation, with a sharp drop 
in jobs, ha hit telephone industry 
workers... 

Bell System employment drop- 
ped by 22,000 jobs during the first 
five months of 1958 while the num- 
ber of telephones in use increased 
by nearly 1 million, according to 
figures from industry sources cited 
by the Communications Workers. 

Some operating companies have 
introduced part time work. One 
company, according to CWA, has 
Offered early pensions to some 
older workers. 

Hardest hit of Bell subsidiaries 
has been Western Electric, espe- 
cially in installation work. More 
than 5,000 installers have been 
laid off, with more to go. 

Merrimac Valley, Mass., has 
been hardest hit of Western Elec- 
tric manufacturing plants repre- 
sented by CWA, with 1,550 lay- 
offs since Jate in 1957. Workers 
also have been furloughed at Du- 


|luth, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr., and 


Queensboro, N. Y., and in sales. 
The new plant at Decatur, Ill., has 
been closed. 

The union has a seven-member 
committee, headed by Dist. Dir. 
Mary Hanscom, studing the entire 
employment situation in the com- 
munications industry, 


AFGE Hears New Federal Wage Plan 


San Diego—‘“We have lots to 
cheer about. But your local lodges 
didn’t send you to San Diego to 
serve as a cheering squad.” 

That’s what Pres. James A. 
Campbell told delegates in his key- 
note address to the Federation of 
Government Employes convention 
here. - A. 

Campbell traced the gains won 
through the. legislative activities of 
the AFL-CIO Government Em- 
ployes Council—including a 10 per- 
cent retroactive pay raise this year. 
He reported also on considerable 
progress made through negotiations 
with government agencies on mat- 
ters such as promotion policies and 
working conditions. 


Speaks with Frankness 
But with a frankness that the 
delegates appreciated, he expressed 
his disappointment that the AFGE’s 
accomplishment of the past year 
had resulted in only a modest in- 
crease in membership. 


He told the 500 delegates to 
regard pamphlets, handbills and 
the union’s newspapers as tools 
to help convince federal employ- 
es of the importance of organiza- 
tion, but warned that these tools 
are wasted without a personal 
followup. 

The AFGE president submitted 


two major legislative proposals to 
the convention. 
Proposes Pay Adjustment 

One was an entirely new ap- 
proach to setting pay rates for the 
federal government’s 1 million 
white collar employes. 

Campbell proposed that govern- 
ment salaries be adjusted each year 
—on an anniversary date compar- 
able to union contracts in private 
industry. He suggested the estab- 
lishment of a joint congressional 
committee on pay, with five mem- 
bers each from the Post Office and 


Civil Service Committees of both 


the House and the Senate. 


He said the committee should 
have a professional staff to gather 
facts relating to both changes in 
the cost of living and pay patterns 
in private industry. After open 
hearings at which both unions and 
government agencies would testify, 
the joint committee would report 
out legislation to Congress—to be 
effective as of the agreed-on an- 
niversary date. 


Voluntary Checkoff Asked 
The AFGE president also pro- 
posed — and the convention en- 
dorsed unanimously in a resolution 
—a system of voluntary payroll de- 
ductions for union dues in the fed- 
eral civil service. 

“The checkoff is common prac- 
tice in private industry. It is 
also being put into effect in a 
growing number of public juris- 
dictions without fuss or furor. 


I see mo reason why the federal 


government should not follow 
suit,” he told the convention del- 
egates. . 


AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George Riley said that there would 
have been no pay raise this year if 
it hadn’t been for the efforts of the 
AFGE and the AFL-CIO postal 
‘unions. He echoed Campbell’s em- 
phasis on membership building by 
calling on the delegates to sign up 
the free-riders in the government 


union member who grabs every- 
thing you get for him and gives 
nothing.” 


Delegates heard from a number 
of prominent speakers—including 
Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S, C.), 
chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee; Rocco C. Siciliano, special 
assistant to Pres. Eisenhower for 
personnel management, and Ed- 
mund G. (Pat) Brown, California 
attorney general and gubernatorial 


‘candidate, 


service—“the foot-dragging, non-. 
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By 41-10-40 Vote: 


Senate Beats Billst to 
Hobble High Court 


~ The Senate, in the waning days of the 85th Congress, killed all 
bills to curb the.powers of the Supreme Court—one of which would 
have threatened the effectiveness of existing federal laws in the labor, 


civil rights and welfare fields. 


The two-pronged assault on the Supreme Court and the basic 
concept of federal-state relation-® 


ships was contained in an amend- 
ment by Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.), vigorously opposed by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, © - 
‘MoClellan’s amendment—which 
died -when the bill to which ‘it 
was to be attached was returned 
to committee for burial—would 
‘have prevented federal law from 
taking precedent. over state  stat- 
utes in! any field unless Congress 
specifically. declared its intent: to 
preempt the field. His amendment 
embodied the tough “states’ rights” 
doctrine contained in a bill which 
had won, earlier House approval, 

: From:Unity House, Pa., where 
the Executive Council was hold- 
ing its midsummer meeting, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sent telegrams to all members of 
the Senate urging defeat of the 
McClellan amendment, which 
was killed on a 41-to-40 roll call, 


The McClellan “state’s rights” | 


amendment, Meany’s telegram said, 
would “undermine the entire 
structure of federal-state relation- 


ships as established by our Consti-|. 


tution.” The Executive Council 
characterized the legislation as a 
“wholly unjustified attack on the 
Supreme Court,” and said passage 


of the amendment “would invali-|: 
date a great body of existing fed- 


eral law and cause endless con- 
fusion.” 


- . Based on Sedition Case 

Behind the “state’s rights” effort 
to restrict the Supreme Court was 
its ruling, two. years ago, lif * 
state anti-sedition ’ Tat. an Bs 
the court had geceiyed)an Reid. 
Steves Nelson, Pennsylvania Com- 
munist, from a conviction in. that 
state’s courts for advocating the 
overthrow of the government: by 
force and violence. 

At that time, the court ruled 
that the Smith Act of 1940 had 
preempted the sedition field, invali- 
dating state laws because the exist- 
ence of both federal and state laws 
on sedition would constitute double 
jeopardy. 

In the three days of tense dee 
bate, two efforts were made to 
table the McClellan amendment. 
Both times—once by a vote of 


46 to 39, and the other by a vote | 


of 47 to 40—the Senate refused 
to. table the “states? rights” 
amendments, giving rise to fears 
that the measure might win ap- 
proval in the upper chamber 
similar to that given it in the 
House. 

In a major parliamentary vic- 
tory of Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson (D-Tex.), however, the 
Senate voted to reject the entire 
bill, burying all pending amend- 
ments. 
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Fire Safety 
Drive Op ee 
By N. ¥. Union 


A New York city union local 
has launched an all-out effort to 
protect its 10,000 members from 
fire disasters by setting up its own 
policing: operation to stamp out 
fire-breeding conditions in 500 
plants in the metropolitan area. 

Pocketbook and Novelty Work- 
ers Local 1 has elected 1,000 fire 
wardens from its membership, one 
for every 10 members, to carry out 
the fire prevention program. New 
York Fire Commissioner Edward 
F. Cavanagh, Jr., inaugurated the 
plan by giving a briefing and prac- 
tical instruction to the wardens. 
The two-pronged attack is aimed 
at eliminating fire hazards and at 
training union members to deal 
with emergency fire situations. 
Philip Lubliner, union manager- 
secretary-treasurer, hopes the oper- 
ation may become a pilot plan for 
industrial fire prevention in New 
York city. 

Lubliner pointed to the March 
19 fire in a Lower Manhattan fac- 
tory where 24 garment workers 
lost their lives, declaring: “It is sad 
that many employers and working 
people alike need the shock of tra- 
gedy to realize the serious threat 
to human life and property which 
exists, for no reason whatsoever, in 
small factory buildings throughout 
the industrial sections of our city.” 

Since the fire, Lubliner said, the 
union local has taken “every pos- 
sible precaution to insure against 
its duplication in any shop with 
which we have a contract agree- 
ment,” 


FEPC Working 


In Pennsylvania | 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Reporting on 
jits second year of operation, the 
Pennsylvania Fair Employment 
Practices Commission said that the 
public’s growing interest had helped 
‘to create a better climate in which 
to adjust problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment. 

in 49 percent of the cases it closed, 
with discrimination because of race 
or color given as the reason in 46 
percent. 


Seventy-two percent of all cases 
were filed against employers and 
another 13 percent were directed 
against employment agencies. La- 
bor organizations were charged in 
1.5 percent of the complaints, and 
13 percent were filed against news- 
papers charged with publishing un- 
lawful employment advertisements. 


|Scholarships Given 
_|By California Fed 


San Francisco—Two boys and 
a girl emerged victors from a field 


-|of 448 participants in the eighth 
{annual high school scholarship | 


contest sponsored by the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, 
Sec.-Treas. C. J. Haggerty an- 
nounced, 


Winners of $500 awards, which 


’|amay be applied at any college or 


university, were John J. Dolan, 17, 


‘| Hillsdale High’ School; John. F. 


Peterson, 16, St. Ignatius High 


-|School, San Francisco, and Bar- 


bara Woth, 17, Redlands Senior 


'High School, _ 


THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION and aatines organi- 
zations were blamed for defeat of the Kennedy-Ives bill by AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (standing) in his speech at 
the Boston convention of the Post Office Clerks. 


J. Cline House of the union. 


Postal Clerks A pplaud 
‘Recognition’ Support 


Boston—More than 1,000 delegates to the convention of the 
Post Office Clerks roundly cheered Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D-S. C.), 
chairman of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
when he unveiled a seven-point legislative program, including salary 
raises and better government employment practices, he will recom- 


mend to Congress. 


Seated is Pres. 


They gave an equally enthusias-® 


tic reception as AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
charged that death of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was the direct respon- 
sibility of big business organizations 
and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and American Re- 
tail Federation, Schnitzler de- 
clared, “couldn’t stomach” Ken- 

~ nedy-Ives bill provisions requir- 
ing employers to report to the 
government funds spent for labor 
relations and for “strikebreaking, 
spying and other anti-union prac- 
tices.” 

“For every crooked labor leader, 
there has been a crooked em- 
ployer,” he said, “because one 
can’t live without the other.” La- 
bor generally supported the Ken- 
nedy-Ives measure because the 
“good” outweighed the “bad.” 

Raps Administration 

“We were more than shocked,” 

the AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer 
declared, when the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration “supported” business 
in opposing the bill. “It shows 
how they have tied «themselves 
completely with the business com- 
munity to the detriment of work- 
ing people.” 
The delegates faced the hard job 
of tackling 1,002 resolutions on 
proposals ranging from abandon- 
ment of the union’s constitutional 
bar against strikes to slashing the 
work week. 

The major points in the legis- 
lative program Johnston revealed 
to the delegates were a further 
pay increase for both postal and 
classified workers on top of that 
enacted this year, and recogni- 
tion of the right of employe 
organizations to represent their 


members and participate more - |: 


fully in personnel policy-making. 

In addition, Johnston would 
make permanent the temporary 
portion of the 1958 wage raises; 
provide health insurance for all 
federal employes at reasonable 
rates; liberalize group life insurance 
benefits; increase uniform and trav- 
el allowances, and permit optional 
retirement after 30 years’ service 
regardless of age. 

‘In one of its first actions, the 
convention defeated by 2% votes 


an Administration-sponsored pro- 


posal to increase the per capita tax 


from $6 to $9 annually per mem- 
ber. The tally, taken after six 
hours of debate, was 550% in 
favor of the increase to-278 against, 
with a two-thirds majority required 
for passage. 

Previously the delegates had de- 
feated the proposal in a standing 
vote by 18 votes. They also had 
rejected the amendments that would 
have made the raise either $7.80 
or $8.40. 

Among other resolutions was a 
proposal to elect officers by mailed 
ballot rather than by vote of con- 
vention delegates. The plan to 
cut the no-strike clause from the 
constitution would permit walkouts 


ITU Delegates : 
Roar Apy 
Of Short Week 


San Francisco—Delegates to the 


100th convention of the Typograph- 
ical Union here returned to their 
home chapels with instructions to _- 
seek a 30-hour work week in all. 
=| coming contract negotiations. — 
The proposal for a 30-hour week - 
was given a rousing affirmative vote - 
Meni by the 500 convention members » 
during the closing business sessions, 
Throughout the week-long con- 
vention, the Progressive Party in’ 
the union-political structure easily 
won various tests of strength. Dele- . 
‘gates strongly supported Pres. El- 


mer Brown and his officers, all 
Progressives, by defeating a large 


number of proposals made by the 
opposition party, the Independents, . 


Among other things, the union 
voted down a proposal by an In- 
dependent that would have re- 
quired the sale of union-owned 
newspapers in Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Jamestown, N. Y. and 
the Miami, Fla., area. 

Pres. Brown said the papers 
would be disposed of when the 
union can sell at a 
price to responsible persons.” 

Brown Praises Training 

Attorney Gen. Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown of California, Democratic 
candidate for governor against Sen. 
William F. Knowland, addressed 
delegates and took a poke at incom- 
petent craftsmen while praising the 
training program of the ITU. 


“In this day and time,” he said, 
“the Typographical Union’s appren- 
ticeship program stands out like a 
shining beacon.” 


Brown also touched on corrup- 
tion in unions, saying that he be- 
lieves there are no more “bad 
apples” in labor than there are 
in other segments of society. 


“Too much of the public view of 
unions is confined to spotlighted 
misdeeds and too seldom is focused 
on the accomplishments of our 
unions,” he added. 

In its final action, the convention 
voted to meet next year in Phila- 


at the discretion of national officers. 


delphia and in Denver in 1960. 


Steelworkers W alk Out 


To Protect Pensions 


Canton, O.—Some 9,000 members of the Steelworkers have been 
tramping picket lines for six weeks because the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., one. of Ohio’s most notorious supporters of “right-to-work” 
laws, has been trying to chisel on the pension rights of veteran 


employes on lay-offs. 


The walkout has almost ioe 


pletely stopped production at the 
firm’s plants in Canton, Columbus 
and Zanesville despite a back-to- 
work campaign and wide-open 
gates at each operation. 

A principal issue is refusal of the 
company to grant vested pension 
rights to employes of* at least 15 
years servicé who may be laid off 
and not recalled in two years. Un- 
der the pattern accepted by the 
rest of the industry, including U.S. 
Steel and other major producers, 
workers who are furloughed and 
not recalled after reaching the min- 
imum senority level are entitled to 
reduced pension benefits upon re- 
tirement. 


Union Proposal Rejected 
When negotiations began under 
a reopening clause in the current 
contract, which expires next year, 
the union made every effort to 
avoid a strike. The company re- 
fused the union demand on the 
ground that agreement would vio- 
late its principle of not falling in 
with a steel industry pattern. 

When the firm rejected the 
union’s offer to extend the, con- 
tract for 30 days while negotia- 
tions continued, USWA Dir. 
John S. Johns of Dist. 27 here 
accused it of forcing a walkout 


in the hope of smashing the 
union during a period of reces- 
sion. 

Johns and Pres. Robert McCau- 
ley of USWA Lodge 1123 here 
pointed out that Timken was “per- 
fectly willing to accept the steel in- 
dustry pattern of raising prices,” 
but rejected “another industry pat- 
tern” which would have benefited 
its employes. 

The workers are’ apprehensive 
about.a $51 million “improvement” 
program under way at the plant. 
Automated machinery has been in- 
stalled with the result that employes 
with as much as 25 years of service 
have been laid off and warned they 
probably would not be recalled. 

The company for years has 
actively supported the long came- 

paign for a “right-to-work” law 
in Ohio. It has ballyhooed the 
principle in ads and contributed 
financially in the drive to get 
the issue on the ballot here in 
November. 

The USWA international execu 
tive board, at a meeting’ in Wash- 
ington, offered use of the union’s 
full resources to bring the strike 
to a fair and equitable settlement. 
It reiterated Johns’ charge that the 
company forced the walkout in a 


move to break the union, 


proval | 
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Management Bribery Charged: ae 


MeClellan Continues 
Teamsters Probe 


The McClellan special Senate committee, continuing second-round 
hearings into activities of the Teamsters, heard testimony on events 
surrounding the entrance of Harold J. Gibbons, now an) IBT vice 


_president, into the union in 1949. 


The committee, headed by Sen Jobn L. McClellan (D=Ark.), also 


’ heard witnesses on alleged manage- 


ment bribery of a Teamster organ- 
izer to insure “labor peace,” as well 


as. charges of violence—prior to|~ 


1955—in the St. Louis taxicab field. 

_Gibbons, in addition to being an 
international vice-president, is head 
of a 9,000-member Teamsters lo- 
cal in St. Louis and is executive as- 
sistant to IBT Pres. James R. Hoffa. 
Gibbons’ re-election as head of the 
Teamsters Joint Board in St. Louis 
is currently in dispute. 


Committee Counsel Robert F. 
Kennedy charged that Gibbons 
“bought” control of a St. Louis 
warehouse workers’ local union 
for $78,410 in 1949, at the time 

a former CIO Warehouse local 
he headed merged with a Team- 
sters local. 

Lawrence J. Camie, one-time 
president of Teamsters Local 688 
and now a trucking and real estate 
operator in St. Louis, flatly denied 
the charge. He said that at the 
time of merger, the Teamsters offi- 
cers could have remained in the 
local. Seven officials resigned with 
full pay, he said, for the three years 
remaining in their terms. 

“As a matter of fact, you and the 
rest of the executive board sold 
this union to Harold Gibbons, didn’t 
you?” Kennedy asked. 

“I didn’t think I had the right 
to sell what belonged to someone 
else,” Camie replied. 

“That’s why you're here,” Ken- 
nedy said. 

“f didn't sell this union,” Camie 
insisted. 


Payoff Charged 

A committee investigator said 
Camie got $36,360 in the deal, two 
business agents received $18,355 
each and six elected officers got 
$900 apiece. Camie conceded un- 
der questioning that the general 
membership of the local didn’t vote 
on the payments. 

A St. Louis police captain, 
Thomas L. Moran, testified that ar- 
son, shootings, beatings and other 
forms of violence were “common 
to Local 688 or unions dominated 
by Harold Gibbons.” Much of his 
testimony dealt with a taxicab strike 
that began in 1953 and ran for 
many months. 

The allegation of a payoff in- 
volved payments of $1,125 by 
George F. Callahan, Jr., operator 
of a Pennsylvania trucking 
firm, to Teamsters Organizer 
Barney Baker. Baker, scheduled 
for reappearance before the com- 
mittee, suffered a heart attack 
and was confined to the Wash- 
ington Hospital Center where his 
condition was described as “criti- 
cal.” 

Callahan admitted he had paid 


Story of Joe Hill 
Told in N.Y. Play 


New York—‘“The Man Who 
Never Died,” a play dramatizing 
the life and death of Joe Hill, one 
of the great heroes of the U.S. 
labor movement, will open Nov. 
19 in the Jan Hus Theater, 351 
E. 74th St. 

Sponsoring it is a committee of 
education directors of 16 interna- 
tional unions and AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation Dir. John D. Connors. 

The play was written by Barrie 
Stavis. It is based on newly-dis- 
covered facts about Hill, union or- 
ganizer and composer of labor 
songs. During a campaign to un- 
ionize miners in Utah in 1914, he 
was framed on a murder charge 
and executed despite protests 


the $1,125 to Baker — generally 
$100 to $200 at a time—but said 
a few thousand isn’t much” when 
compared to what he said was the 
$1 million which jurisdictional dis- 
putes between two Teamsters locals 
had cost him. He said the latest 
installment was paid as recently as 
‘six weeks ago. 


Technically a ‘Loan’ 

Callahan classified $900 of the 
money as being technically ~a 
“Joan,” although he conceded that 
“I didn’t care too much whether 
he paid it back.” He agreed with 
Sen. McClellan that he might have 
been “buying: favors,” declaring he 
thought that “if he (Baker) was in a 
position to help me, he would.” 

The committee also . sought 
answers on $3,000—in $100 
bills—which Callahan had trans- 
mitted to a salesman for his firm, 
Edward Weinheimer. The trucker 
said he had no idea who the 
money went to, although the 
transmittal of the funds coin- 
cided with labor disputes with the 
Teamsters which were later set- 
tled. 

Weinheimer pleaded the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned as to 
whether the $3,000 went to Baker. 
An affidavit signed by the operators 
of a Des Moines motel where both 
Baker and Weinheimer were regis- 
tered indicated that, on the day 
that Weinheimer received one of 
the .envelopes full of $100 bills,; 
Baker paid his own motel bill with 
a new $100 bill. 


UAW, Kohler 
Ask NLRB for 


New Hearings 


Both the Auto Workers and the 
Kohler Co. have asked the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to 
reopen hearings on their counter- 
charges of unfair labor practices 
so they can present testimony un- 
earthed at the McClellan commit- 
tee’s hearings earlier this year. 

The UAW and Local 833 filed 
their motion on July 30. On Aug. 
13, Lyman Conger, counsel and 
chief “negotiator” for the Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., plumbing wares manu- 
facturer, answered that the firm 
had no objection to the union pe- 
tition, and filed one of his own. 

The union is particularly anxious 
to present facts’ which came to 
light before the Senate investigat- 
ing committee about “the extensive 
anti-union espionage carried on 
continuously from April 1954 to 
November 1957 by private detec- 
tives hired and directed” by Con- 
ger. 


ate 


“The character and method of 
these detective operations are in 
most respects beyond controver- 
sy,” the union petition said. 
“Hundreds of pages of reports 
from Conger’s mercenaries to 
Conger, all part of the Select 
Committee’s record, coldly docu- 
ment a dreary tale reminiscent of 
the systematic anti-union checks 
of pre-Wagner Act days. 

“The relevance of this sorid ac- 
tivity to the issues now pending 
before this board is plain enough. 
Manifestly, this constitutes com- 
pany restraint upon protected ac- 
tivities.” 

The union walked out in April 
1954 when contract negotiations 
broke down because of’ the com- 
pany’s refusal to bargain realisti- 


union, be filed against four sub- 
ordinate Teamsters officials includ- 
ing Vice Pres. Owen (Bert) Bren- 
nan, close friend and business as- 
sociate of Pres. James R. Hoffa. 

Any actual dispute between the 
Board of Monitors and the Team- 

sters executive board on the scope 
of authority of the court-named 
supervisors presumably might 
have to be settled by U. S. Dis- © 
trict Judge F. Dickinson Letts. 

Letts named the Board of Moni- 
tors as part of the out-of-court 
settlement that ended the injunc- 
tion suit seeking to prevent Hoffa 
from taking office aS president of 
the Teamsters. 

Chairman of the monitors is 
Martin F. O’Donoghue, impartial 
member, who with Godfrey P. 
Schmidt, lawyer representing the 
plaintiffs who attacked the legality 
of Hoffa’s election, forms the ma- 
jority that “recommended” charges 
against Brennan and others. 

L. N. D. Wells, Dallas lawyer 
representing the Teamsters, dis- 
sented from the majority recom- 
mendations on the filing of charges. 
Hoffa announced appointment of 
the union’s own Anti-Racketeering 
Commission in a letter to Chair- 
man John L: McClellan (D-Ark.) 
of the special Senate committee in- 
vestigating improper labor-manage- 
ment practices. 

Its members are former Sen. 
George Bender (R-O.), F. Joseph 
Donohue, a former special prosecu- 
tor for the Justice Dept., and Ira 
W. Jayne, law professor at Wayne 
University, Detroit, and a former 
chief judge of the Michigan cir- 
cuit court. 

Jayne has been identified in 
Detroit news stories as board 
chairman of an insurance com- 
pany in which associates of Hoffa 
have an interest. 

Hoffa’s letter to McClellan said 
that the Teamster-financed com- 
mission would be charged specifi- 
cally with investigating the “‘ques- 
tion” of “infiltration” of the Team- 
sters by “racketeers or gangsters” 
and “any alliance with racketeers 
or gangsters at any level” of the 
international or subordinate locals. 

The commission, Hoffa said, 
would “study all charges” made in 
McClellan committee hearings and 
“assure the membership a strong, 
honest leadership” while “preserv- 
ing fairness and due process” for 
any person charged with offenses. 


cally, and has been on strike since. 


O'Donoghue in a letter for the 


Board of Monitors told Hoffa that 
the board had “learned through 
the public press” of creation of the 
union’s own ‘“Anti-Racketeering 
Commission.” 

The action, he said, has “seri- 
ous implications,” and Hoffa was 
asked to furnish a “detailed re- 
port” on the reasons for the com- 


mission’s creation, its “powers, | 


duties, proposed procedures and 


proposed relationship” to the | 


Board of Monitors itself. 
The monitors’ earlier recom- 


mendations on the filing of charges | 


against Teamsters officials included 
proposed action against Samuel 
Feldman, business agent of Local 
929, Philadelphia, and Pres. Glenn 
W. Smith and Sec.-Treas. H. L. 
Boling of Local 515, Chattanooga. 

The monitors also released pub- 
licly “recommendations” to Hoffa 
on “rules governing the conduct of 
local union nomination meetings 
and election of officers” and a 
“questionnaire” it prepared for use 
of all locals now or previously un- 
der trusteeship. 


N. Y. Blue Cross 
Wins Rate Hike 


New York—The cost of 
hospitalization for about 6 
million men, women and 
children in the New York 
area took a sharp jump when 
State Supt. of Insurance 
Julius S. Wikler authorized a 
22.3 percent average increase 
in Blue Cross premium rates, 

Sec.-Treas. Morris Tusche- 
witz of the New York Indus- 
trial Union Council, speaking 
also for Sec.-Treas. James C. 
Quinn of the Greater New 
York Central Trades & Labor 


ment at the extent of the raise 
granted.” Blue Cross had 
asked a 40 percent rate 
boost. Organized labor and 
other groups opposed any in- 
crease pending completion of 
a study next year. 

The new schedule is ex- 
pected to become effective 
Sept. 15. It will raise family - 
coverage, obtained on a 
group basis, from $4.36 to 
$5.34 a month under the 
standard plan of full pay- 
ment for the first 21 days of 
hospitalization and a 50 per- 
cent discount on the next 180 
days. 


Council, voiced “disappoint- | , 


ABC Sweeps 
24 Flectiana in 
Chicago Area 


The AFL-CIO American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers have 
completed a clean sweep of Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board rep- 
resentation contests with the ex- 
pelled Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers in 24 shops in and near 
Chicago. 


In the over-all tabulation, the 
ABC polled 2,627 votes to 89 for 
the BC&W, which was ousted from 
the AFL-CIO by the Atlantic City 
convention because of corrupt 
leadership. 


First returns from the balloting 


be UNIVERSITY aie voll 
geoante vis 


were printed in last week’s edition 
of the AFL-CIO News. 

_ The last tallies showed the ABC 
victorious by a 366 to 7 vote in 
the big A & P Bakery, and by 
1,092 to 24 in one group of 13 
shops voting as a unit. These in- 
cluded five Continental Baking Co. 
plants; three shops of the Schulze 
Baking Co.; two Ward Baking Co. 
operations; New Process Baking 
Co.; Gordon Baking Co., and Burny 
Brothers. 

The ABC has won 12 recent 
elections in A & P bakeries in 
different parts of the country, all 
in which it appeared on the ballot. 


Lodges of BRT Join 
Missouri State Body 
St. Louis—Full affiliation of all 


lodges of the Railroad Trainmen 


with the Missouri State Labor 
Council has been announced by 
Council Pres. John I. Rollings, 
Missouri is the first state where all 
local organizations of the BRT, 
which recently affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, have joined the state 
central body. 


$1.30 Hourly Floor 
Proposed in Flour 


- A minimum wage determination 
of $1.30 an hour from the flour, 
and related products industry has 
been proposed by Sec. of Labor 
James P. Mitchel.under the Walsh-, 


Healey Public Contracts Act. | 


UNION LEADERS paid tribute to Dr. Kwame $ixtensh| iuttie minister of Ghana, doting hiss re- 
cent visit to this country. Pictured at a New York dinner are (left to right) Morris Iushewitz, secretary- 
treasurer of the New York City Industrial Union Council; Harry Van Arsdale, president of the New 
York Central Trades and Labor Council; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers; Dr. 
Nkrumah; Pres. A. Philip Randolph of the Sleeping Car Porters, and Theodore Kheel, president ot 
the Urban League. Dr. Nkrumah attended college in this country in his youth. 


Monitors Bid Hoffa 


Explain Commission 


An issue involving the authority and function of the Teamsters 
Union Board of Monitors has been posed by a demand from the 
court-appointed monitors for an explanation of a new union-named 
“Anti-Racketeering Commission” of private citizens. 

Previously a majority of the monitors had “recommended” that 
charges, looking to ouster from the'® 
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